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Nebraska Vignettes 


Yo ASK ME to write a statement of my impressions of Nebraska 
for your students. | wish | could do that. More, I wish | could 
make them see the region as it must have looked to the free, roving 
Indians when spring at last ran swift and green along the slopes, 
bringing new grass for winter-gaunted ponies and for the buffalo 
that would soon move like a dark cloud out of the horizon. | 
would like to make them see Nebraska as it must have looked to 
the trail-weary eyes of the early settlers, coming from far and 
strange lands in search of homes, and freedom from want and 
oppression for themselves and their children. 

But I have no words to give these things reality. I cannot 
even hope to express my own feeling for Nebraska, which, to me, 
means not just the land within the broad confines of our state 
today but rather the older territorial area, spreading from the 
Missouri to the mountains, from the Cimarron country to Canada. 
To me this is Nebraska — this, and the thousand things that come 
suddenly to mind when I am far away. Perhaps it is a recollection 
of a slow, golden autumn hanging along the breaks of the Missouri, 
or the dark velvet of spring plowing seen through the haze of 
evening, with wild geese honking southward overhead. Perhaps 
it is the cedars of the High Plains standing dark against a thunder- 
cloud, or the tall white tower of our capitol reaching into the mists 
of night. 

Fortunately there is no need for words to bring our state to 
your students, for they are Nebraska — the Nebraska of the future, 
and in their keeping lies the heritage of a vision followed by their 
fathers the wide world across, a vision of a land free from intoler- 
ance and oppression and want. 

Let them guard this heritage well. 


—By Mari Sandoz. Prepared for a bulletin-board 
in one of the public schools of Nebraska 
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Nebraskans | Have Known 


III. Samuel Clay Bassett 


By Apptson E. SHELDON 


My FIRST recollection of Samuel Clay Bassett goes back to a 
committee room in the old State Capitol, erected in 1885-89, torn 
down in 1921-31. It was the legislative session of 1897. I was 
a member of the Finance, Ways and Means Committee of the 
House. Mr. Bassett was Secretary of the Nebraska Dairymen’s 
Association. He was one of its founders in 1885. He appeared 
before our committee in connection with two items. The first was 
an item of $2,000 for the support of the Dairymen’s Association. 
The second was for $6,000 for the establishment of a Dairy and 
Farm School on the Agricultural College campus of the State 
University. 
Founding Nebraska School of Agriculture, 1897 

This second item was a new one in the history of Nebraska. 
I 


It was, in fact, the foundation—the very first beginning — « 
the Nebraska School of Agriculture which furnished sound scien- 
tific farm education to 7,500 Nebraska boys and girls (of whom 
1,321 graduated ) in the period from 1897 to 1929, when the school 
was merged with the College of Agriculture. 

There was considerable opposition to every new item in the 
appropriation bills of 1897. A majority of the legislature was 
populist. We were elected upon platform and pledges of rigid 
economy. We were elected by voters living through a severe period 
of depression, accompanied by financial panic, crop failures, and 
no A.A.A. or W.P.A. payments from the Federal treasury. There 
was still abiding a strong prejudice against “book larnin’” on the 
farm in the minds of thousands of Nebraska farmers. All of us 
from the farm districts felt the severe stress of social and economic 
pressure in our homes and in our own pockets. As country editor 
of a populist newspaper I had special knowledge of these con- 
ditions. Our pay as members for the entire session was $300 each. 
We met with the state treasury robbed of over half a million 
dollars by former state treasurers. Over $261,000 of this was 
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childrens’ school money, which has never been replaced in the 
state treasury. It required plenty of political courage on the part 
of a populist member of the legislature to favor establishing a 
Dairy and Farm School at a cost to the taxpayers of $6,000 and 
thereby beginning a real School of Agriculture in Nebraska. 

So I remember with a clear vision the appearance before our 
committee of Chancellor MacLean of the State University and 
Secretary Bassett of the State Dairymen’s Association, a practic- 
ing teat-puller on his dairy farm near Gibbon. I recall the strong 
committee discussion over the new item. Some of us had the 
vision, even then, of Science in the cornfield and barnyard - 
coming, and pulling History and Literature with her thru the 
corral gate. So we fought it out in the Finance Committee and 
the Nebraska Dairy and Farm School was founded. 

It may be added that our total appropriations for the bien- 
nium 1897-99 were $2,335,843. For the biennium 1939-41 they 


are $51,029,721. 


The Soldiers’ Homestead Colony 

The next Nebraska picture in my Bassett portrait gallery is 
dated April 7, 1871. A big empty grassy valley, twelve miles wide 
from the Platte River north to the high loess bluffs, with a slender 
thread of trees along a stream winding thru the vacant prairie; 
a single railroad track laid on cottonwood ties; a cluster of box 
cars at a siding and a band of men, women and children pouring 
out of the cars, feeling the soil and gazing at the distance. 

It was the Soldiers’ Free Homestead Colony from New York, 
Ohio and nearby states: 129 families, 209 grown-ups; children 
besides. Most of the men were Union soldiers of the Civil War. 
They were founding the farm settlement and town of Gibbon in 
Buffalo County farthest-west farming community in Nebraska. 

In this colony came S. C. Bassett (born July 14, 1844, in 
Delaware County, New York; member of Company E, 142d New 
York Infantry) with his wife and two children. He stood at the 
threshold of his life of fifty-five years as a Nebraska pioneer 
homesteader ; five years as a country school-teacher ; of leadership 
in agriculture, dairying, political and social progress, public library 
work; future historian of the Soldiers’ Colony and of Buffalo 
County ; founder of Echo Farm and of the Nebraska Hall of Agri- 
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cultural Achievement; life-long creator of inspiring farm liter- 
ature; champion of good causes unnumbered, 

The story of the Soldiers’ Free Homestead Colony is forever 
interwoven with the romantic pioneer history of the Platte River 
Valley in Nebraska. It was the “farthest-west” outpost of home- 
stead farming in the Valley. It was a homogeneous colony, des- 
cendants of the original American colonial stock which had settled 
the Atlantic seaboard and the Ohio Valley. It was a center of 
sturdy farm industry and culture, characteristic of the West in 
this American republic. Those characteristics still abide. And 
the colony had a historian with a practical poetic imagination; a 
love of good reading; a passion for experiment and investigation ; 
a high sense of the dignity and destiny of human life. So the 
Soldiers’ Free Homestead Colony — Echo Farm— Samuel Clay 
Bassett—abide as permanent influences in Nebraska life. 

Any Gallup ballot to choose the most representative Nebraska 
farmer of her first fifty years of statehood would place S. C. 
Bassett high in the topmost group. He would have many rivals 
for the honor. What an exalted throng of noble faces and memo 
ries rise before me! The glorious heroes of Nebraska homesteads 
I have known in seventy years! The men who broke the sod and 
dug the wells and built the cabins and fought for human rights 
and better homes and higher living all the way from the Nemaha 
to the Niobrara, from Frenchman’s Fork to the Logan Valley. 
High up on that scroll of fame, the name of Samuel Clay Bassett ! 


In the Legislature 

Mr. Bassett served two terms in the Nebraska house of repre- 
sentatives—1I885 and 1911. He was a republican all his life 
one of the quiet, determined kind, voting with his own conscience 
and speaking with his own freedom. Many times he told me of 
his first trip as delegate to a republican state convention — where 
all the delegates were provided with free railroad passes and were 
expected to vote as indicated by the railroad authority. The 
history of Nebraska politics is filled with incidents like this in the 
control of the government by special interests. 

But the severest test of the quality of S. C. Bassett was in 
the legislative session of 1911. It was on a bill for removal of 


the State Capital. 
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The City of Lincoln voted out the saloons May 4, 1910. Many 
of her leading business men had supported woman suffrage, 
county option, state prohibition. The liquor power in Nebraska 
resolved to give Lincoln a trimming that would properly punish 
her and be a warning to all other business communities not to hurt 
the capitalized liquor business. 

In 1875 the voters of Nebraska had adopted a constitution 
with this section upon removal of the State Capital: 


Sec. 12. The seat of government of the state shall not be removed or 
relocated without the assent of a majority of the electors of the state voting 
thereupon, at a general election or elections, under such rules and regula- 
tions as to the number of elections and manner of voting and places to be 
voted for, as may be prescribed by law. Provided the question of removal 
may be submitted at such other general elections as may be provided 
by law 

Charles H. Gere, editor of the Nebraska State Journal, was 
a member of the 1875 constitutional convention and drafted this 
section. It was designed to hold the capital at Lincoln so long as 
Lincoln could secure more voters than any other one aspirant 
against her at a general election on the question. It was a reason- 
ably sure bet that any one city running against Lincoln could not 
get a majority. The business rivals of any such city would vote 
to keep the capital at Lincoln rather than to build up a new trade 
competitor at the cost of the taxpayers. So Lincoln rested secure 
as permanent State Capital from 1875 to 1911. 

The attorneys for the liquor interest devised a shrewd scheme 
to punish Lincoln and beat the intention of the constitution-fram- 
ers of 1875. A bill was drawn and introduced providing for an 
election on the State Capital issue. The bill provided that the 
question of capital removal should be submitted to the voters at a 
general election. The names of all the towns which wished to 
enter the race should appear on the ballot. If Lincoln failed to 
get a majority of all the votes cast, then it would be held that a 
majority of the voters desired the capital removed. Further elec- 
tions would then determ‘ne which of the rival cities would get the 
capital, but Lincoln would be out of the race. 

Grand Island, Kearney, Columbus and other cities were cen- 
ters of active propaganda for this bill. Each of them would like 
the State Capital. The “wet” element in the legislature was regi- 
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mented in support. Real estate promoters with plans for new capi- 
tol buildings and platted additions to sell appeared on the scene. 
Lobbyists and vote-traders with schemes to put over joined the 
procession. 

Kearney in Buffalo County was one of the active candidates 
for the State Capital. The promoters, political prophets and elec- 
tion-calculators of Kearney had it all figured how Kearney was 
sure to win in the field of candidates when Lincoln had been 
shaken out at the first election. 

But Representative Bassett, farmer-historian at Echo Farm, 
did not fall for the plan. He considered it bad public policy for 
the state to engage in a new real-estate-promotion scheme. He 
saw that the lines of travel and trade in Nebraska had been built 
upon the permanent location of the capital at Lincoln. He did not 
believe Kearney would get the capital on the deal. And he knew 
the motives which prompted the “wet” element to try to “get 
Lincoln.” 

All the lobby and promotion experts were set upon Bassett. 
All the persuasions of political friends and supporters in his home 
county were centered upon him. On the day when capital removal 
bill reached third reading a large imposing package was placed 
in Mr. Bassett’s hands. When he opened it at his desk he saw 
that it was a petition from his home county demanding that he 
vote for the bill. It was signed by twelve hundred voters. He 
recognized their signatures. Names were there of men who had 
been his friends for forty years. 

In a few minutes the roll was called, his name among the first. 
Representative Bassett rose and, in a voice that was heard across 
the hall, said “No!” He had met the test of good citizenship, as 


he did through his entire life. 


Mr. Bassett a Founder 

The Nebraska years of S. C. Bassett were years of “found- 
ing” in the region west of the Missouri River. We were taking 
over a wilderness twice as large as Western Europe, adding it to 
the area of the American Republic and creating its institutions, its 
occupations and its future destiny. Mr. Bassett was a leader among 
founders of Nebraska. First of all, he was one of the founders 
of the community where he lived. He had a natural gift for the 
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organization of useful elements in human society and putting 
them at work. 

A partial list of institutions founded by S. C. Bassett finds 
proper place here: 

He was one of the founders and first officers of the Buffalo 
County Agricultural Society in 1875, and in the 1911 legislature 
he introduced and secured the passage of the first act for teaching 
agriculture in Nebraska’s rural schools. 

He was secretary of the first Republican County Convention 
in 1871. 

In 1885 the Nebraska Dairymen’s Association was founded 
at Lincoln with S. C. Bassett as its first president. In 1887 he 
became its secretary and continued in that office until 1899. 
Organization of this association was part of a farming revolution 
in Nebraska, making over the grain-farming districts into a “Cow 
Country,” as Mencken satirically called Nebraska years later. The 
cow, the hen and the creamery eventually saved thousands of 
Nebraska farm families from migration. The address of President 
S. C. Bassett at the first annual convention of this Dairymen’s 
Association held at Fremont on December 9, 1885, hits a high 
mark in Nebraska farm literature and led the way to great 
changes. 

Since 1885, when President Bassett’s address outlined the 
future “cow business” of Nebraska, the number of cows in our 
state has risen from 286,000 to 648,000 in 1939. The annual cow 
income has grown from about two million to over thirty million 
dollars. The old home churn and hand-skimmer, in common use 
upon all Nebraska farms for many years, since the founding of 
the Soldier’s Homestead Colony at Gibbon, have been superseded 
by the cream separator, the motor milk trucks, and the centralized 
creamery. No other element of the farm revolution in Nebraska 
has held together so many Nebraska farm homes. And no one 
has had a more important place in this achievement than S. C, 
Bassett. 

“The Farmers’ Congress,” founded at Lincoln October 7, 
1910, with S. C. Bassett as one of its leaders, became, for a 
period of years, one of the most useful and important associations 
for the discussion of living farm questions. It was a forum where 
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men of radical and men of conservative minds clashed in friendly 
forensic combats and helped pave the way for great changes in 
farm society. 

Mr. Bassett was the original dreamer and founder of the 
Nebraska Hall of Agricultural Achievement, organized in 1916 
with himself as president and Addison E. Sheldon as secretary. 
The whole conception of this institution is expressed by Mr. 
Bassett in his address of that day. Its objects, as expressed in its 
constitution and the address of its founder, are “To gather and 
compile the history of achievements in agriculture in the territory 
and state of Nebraska; to preserve and exhibit, in a permanent 
hall, the records of these achievements and the portraits of the 
men and women who achieved them.” 

This institution is still living. Its portrait gallery of noted 
Nebraskans who have achieved things in agriculture is one of the 
attractions in the hall of the Nebraska Agricultural College. 


Mr. Bassett as a Scientist 

In the fields of special farming, forestry, social science, gov- 
ernment, Mr. Bassett was a true scientist. He was a natural ob- 
server of facts, a recorder of them, a reasoner upon their meaning. 
He was so quiet, modest, self-effacing, that he gained a hearing 
for his scientific observations and reasoning from people far 
more brilliant and publicity-seeking than he. Some of these had 
the shrewdness to take over Mr. Bassett’s work, adopt it as their 
own and proclaim it with great advertising. That, the writer 
observes, is a very common phenomenon in life. Some discoverers 
resent such uncredited appropriation of their ideas. Mr. Bassett 
never did. He was pleased when an Echo Farm fact or theory 
was “taken over” by some promoter. He had the fine, common, 
contented spirit of wishing to share his best work with the good 
world in which he lived, without credit or patent right. 


Mr. Bassett as a Literary Character 

All his life long S. C. Bassett was a writer. He filled the 
minor places in writing during his early Nebraska years: brief 
letters in the local newspaper ; brief addresses on public occasions. 
As the years passed Mr. Bassett constantly grew in the range of 
his information, in his power to put information into written 
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words. So he wrote a two-volume History of Buffalo County. He 
wrote numerous reports and addresses in connection with dairy- 
ing and farming. He wrote many articles for the State Historical 
Society. He wrote occasional letters for the daily press. 

About the year 1914 Mr Bassett took up a definite role as a 
writer upon topics of public interest. The first of those writings 
appeared in the Nebraska State Journal of March 2, 1914. He 
gave them the title “Echo Farm Musings.” Each article was about 
a column in length— generally appearing on the editorial page 
Monday morning. “Echo Farm Musings” was a continuous fea- 
ture of the Monday morning Journal until March 19, 1923, when 
the last appeared. This is a period of about nine years or 460 
weeks, and Mr. Bassett missed very few Monday mornings. The 
total number of words in these articles is about 600,000, and it 
was all live stuff of current interest to the people of Nebraska. 
The articles were non-controversial in spirit, altho sometimes on 
controversial subjects. Their appeal was to reason and reflection, 
never to passion or prejudice. They were among the best read 
and most truly educational of all Nebraska writings. 


Imagination and Humor 

Leading traits in Mr. Bassett’s nature were the gifts of im- 
agination and humor. He liked to surprise his friends. Among 
these surprises was an ingenious device of putting adhesive plaster 
in the form of the initials of dear friends upon Jonathan apples 
in his orchard. When the apple was ripe the initials came out in 
strong relief against the red cheek of the apple. It was a real 
surprise when his friends received apples with their initials upon 
them. 

It was while engaged in this pursuit that Mr. Bassett fell 
from an apple tree and received a spinal injury which made him 
a prisoner at Echo Farm for the rest of his life—a period of 
several years. One result of this imprisonment was to turn his 
life inward. He spent a great part of his time reading favorite 
literature. He continued to write. He had time to reflect upon 
the deep universal questions which surround human life. His 
religious view was what you might expect from a man of his cast 
of mind. Essentially it was Nature-religion—free from the 
creeds and conventions of ordinary denominational type. It was 
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a religion which accepted the world and man as essentially good 
and which had no time for controversy over unimportant questions. 

In these later years of Mr. Bassett’s life, Echo Farm became 
more and more a favorite resting place for his many friends scat- 
tered over the state. Mr. Bassett was hungry for the visits of 
these people and many of us have sat up past midnight within its 
enchanted, simple surroundings. It was one of the most inspiring 
homes in all Nebraska. Mr. Bassett’s family consisted of his wife 
and seven children. After the death of Mrs. Bassett on February 
9, 1907, the younger children maintained the home and gave rare 


welcome to their father’s friends in their frequent sojourn 


Service to Agriculture 

Mr. Bassett became a member of the Nebraska State Board 
of Agriculture in 1894 and continued in membership for fourteen 
years. He was president in 1899 and 1900. His service upon the 
beard was characterized by the same qualities that distinguished 
his service elsewhere—modest, painstaking, attentive and _ pro- 


gressive. 


Bassett Portrait in Agricultural Hall 

After the death of Mr. Bassett on March 4, 1926, his friends 
planned the next annual meeting of the Nebraska Hall of Agri- 
cultural Achievement in his honor. At this meeting (January 6, 
1927) the speakers included Dean Burnett of the College of Agri- 
culture; Rev. Harmon Bross of the Grand Army of the Republic ; 
J. D. Ream of Broken Bow as a fellow homesteader ; H. G. Taylor 
as a fellow legislator; Will Owen Jones, editor of the State 
Journal; A. L. Haecker, of the Dairy Department; W. R. Mellor, 
of the State Board of Agriculture; G. A. Marshall of Arlington 
as a fellow horticulturist; E. C. Folsom of Lincoln on Mr. Bassett 
as a homemaker; Addison E. Sheldon on Mr. Bassett as a histor- 
ian. The portrait of Mr. Bassett was unveiled by his grand- 
daughter, Miss Barbara Prouty of Shelton. Very fitly the founder 
and first president of so many important Nebraska associations 
was given a place of honor in the state toward which he had given 


so much in fifty-five years of active service. 


Music of The Pioneer Days in Nebraska 


Compiled by 
MirIAM STANLEY CARLETON-SQUIRES 


(Mrs. Edwin E. Squires) 
Broken Bow, Nebraska 


PART Il 


BEAVER CROSSING 
Mrs. Mary Adel Sheldon McCall (mother of Addison E. 
Sheldon of the State Historical Society) brought her melodeon 
from Minnesota to her homestead on the West Blue near Beaver 
Crossing in 1869 and gave music lessons there. At about the 
same time Mrs. Ross Nichols brought her piano from New York 
to the Nichols homestead, which was also on the West Blue and 

about three miles from the Sheldon home. 


PoLk 

Mrs. Rebecca Myers taught music in Polk as early as 1870. 

A male quartette was organized in 1879 and a glee club in 
1880. 

The first piano came into the community about 1880 and was 
owned by Miss Josie Headstrom, who is now Mrs. J. A. Frawley. 

In the early 80’s P. N. Elarth conducted a music store. 

The Silver Cornet Band with Mr. Pembleton as leader was 
organized in 1882. At about that time, Ashton C. Shallenberger 
gave cornet lessons. 

In 1887 “Pinafore” was given by “thirty good voices,” and 
it is claimed that it was very well done. 

Miss Florence Mitchell came from Seward to give violin 
lessons in 1899. 

In 1908 music was introduced in the schools and Miss Cora 
Conaway from York, Nebraska, was the first supervisor. 

The M. E. Church had the first pipe organ in Polk. 


[169] 
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Horace Curtis settled in Fairmont in 1882 and for fifteen 
years was the chorister of the M. E. Church. Mrs. J. W. Garcy 
came in 1883 and for years was a member of its choir. Milton 
Jolly came in 1888 and was active in the music of the Presbyterian 
Church, 

A concert by “The Swedish Ladies’ Quartette’ 


’ 


in October, 
1882, was quite a musical event. Blind Boone visited the com- 
munity in the 90's. 

Music was introduced in the Exeter schools in 1889, and in 
Fairmont in 1901. Claire Owens was the first supervisor. 

Exeter’s first violin teacher was Florence M. Gibbons—in 
1912. 

The first pipe organ in Fairmont was dedicated in the Feder- 


ated Church on December 19, 1926. 


EXETER AND FAIRMONT 

It is reported that Mrs. H. G. Smith had the first musical 
instrument in Exeter—an Estey melodeon which she brought 
from New York in 1871. 

In going over the Congregational Church records, mention 
was made of the fact that a new organ was bought in 1889, and 
a piano after 1900. The church was organized in 1872. In 1876 
John Barsby and R. H. Wertz conducted the music and in 1880 
Miss Elizabeth Chapin was the organist. 

There was a singing class in Fairmont in 1875 or 1876, 
directed by J. B. Lewis. 

The first piano in Fairmont was owned by one Mrs. Sturges. 
In Exeter Mrs. Sturdevant had a piano in 1876. Both ladies were 
among the first piano teachers in those. communities. 

Nellie Porter, who had been educated in Boston and who 
was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Porter, pioneers in Fill- 
more County in 1871, was the first instrumental and vocal teacher 
in Fairmont and the first teacher of music at Doane College. 

Exeter’s first band was organized in 1878 with Charles 
Daugherty as director. Fairmont did not have a band until 1890 
when Dayton Kramer, a cornet teacher, became its director. 

West Blue Township had a band of about twenty pieces, 
and “Dad” Reed was one of its first leaders. T. J. Bender came 


to Fairmont or West Blue in 1878 and was the band’s drum-major. 
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SUTTON 

In 1871 Mrs. G. W. Bemis, now of York, brought the first 
piano into Sutton. 

In 1873 there were three piano teachers giving instruction 

-Mrs. Phoebe Derstod, Mrs. G. W. Bemis, and Mrs. F. A. Pyle. 

F. W. Hohmann and son opened Sutton’s first music store 
in 1872. 

There is still in existence a program of a concert given in 
1878 under the auspices of the M. E. Church choir, assisted 
by Prof. F. W. Hohmann and his son, and the McKee & Farris 
Orchestra. This choir was the first musical organization in Sutton 
and was led by Dr. M. V. Clark. 

Professor Hohmann was Sutton’s first cornet teacher, and 
he directed the town’s first band when it was organized in 1881. 

The Congregational Church installed the first pipe organ in 
town about 1906. 

Ruby Knepper was the first Supervisor of Music when 
music was introduced in the public schools in 1914. 

Charles Meyer, a violin maker, was Sutton’s first violin 


teacher. 


West PoInt 
In looking through the files of the West Point Republican 
since 1871, choirs were mentioned in the early issues, and a band 


that was organized fifty years ago. 


GRAND ISLAND 

Because Grand Island was a German settlement, probably 
the first musical organization in town was the Liederkranz, organ- 
ized in the early 70’s. 

Professor Berth taught cornet in the early 80’s and probably 
about the same time Steven Reynard had a music store here. 

Music was introduced in the schools about 1890, and one 
Miss Clark was the first supervisor. 

Many musical celebrities have given concerts in Grand Island, 
a few of them being Mme. Schumann-Heink, John McCormick, 
and Sousa’s band. 


[To be continued] 








The Greater Nebraskan 


This magazine, official publication of the Greater Nebraska Club and 
under editorial direction of our good friend Mark M. Shaw in Omaha, is 
as rare as it is wholesome. Of course the editor is wrong part of the time 
(those times when we cannot agree with him), but in these days of world 
desolation, business incapacity and political duplicity it is invigorating to 
open a magazine and find such stimulus to independent thinking and action. 
His ten modern maxims and six rules for success, his comment (out of 
Omaha!) on the liquor problem, are worthy of note, but especially do we 
wish to share the optimism extracted from his feature page in the June 
issue. — Editor. 


it Is an everyday occurrence to pass factories, shops and stores 
and note this sign: “Remodeling. Business as usual.” It means 
that temporarily all is confusion, wrecking, rebuilding, bringing 
in new materials and removing the old. 

Today the whole world is war-torn; all is confusion. Distrust 
and the wreckage of former things are making way for new and 
better things. With this world-wide condition at its height we 
must be brave, sensible and courageous, and most of all we must 
remember—“Business as usual.” 

The good old earth is several million years old. The condi- 
tions and perils of today are not new, nor are they unusual in 
the history of this planet. Emperors, kings and dictators have 
risen and in due time passed into oblivion. . . . 

Thrift, energy, cheerfulness and hope are today more valuable 
than ever before. Faith in God, faith in yourself and your country, 
and constant watchfulness for the general welfare are assets 
more valuable than gold. 

Men must die, but the world will live. On June 25, 1950, 
those who are here then will recall the days of 1940 and wonder 
why we were so pessimistic, so short-sighted, so blind that we 
could not see the sunrise of a new and better day. . . 

From the wreckage, chaos and confusion of the present we 
believe a new and better world will emerge. The false fronts will 
be torn down, the waste and wreckage carted away, and a more 
beautiful, happier and better world in which to live will unfold and 
develop like the rose. 

Meantime—‘“Business as usual!” 
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Lincoln Folks in London World-War Clouds 
T. F. A. WiLLtiaMs 


Editor’s Note: Mr. and Mrs. T. F. A. Williams of Lincoln are gradu- 
ates of the University of Nebraska—he in 1892, she in 1902. Both have 
contributed to the history and scholarship of Nebraska, and have been active 
workers in the cause of peace and human progress. They have traveled far 
together in recent years. Their last ambitious travel was a journey to 
England in 1939, from which they escaped just as the second World War 
cloud began to assemble. The paragraphs which follow are taken from a 
“round robin” written by Mr. Williams to his friends, giving glimpses of 
England entering upon the great crisis. Many other interesting pages are 
filled with the impressions of an American in London during those early 
days of the “black-out.” 

“We left Lincoln July 5 and sailed from Quebec July 8 on SS 
Empress of Britain for Southampton. . . 

“We enjoyed the wildness of the Scottish lakes and highlands and 
the sparseness of the population there. The English lake country is 
much more “civilized”—sophisticated—commercialized. The English 
lakes are very beautiful, and that beauty is multiplied by the wealth of 
their associations. But there were too many people cluttering up the 
countryside—at least in the tourist season, when we were there.) During 
our stay a speed boat was put on Coniston Water with a view of break- 
ing a record. Great crowds of cars and buses came to the lake, wrecking 
its peace and quiet. 

“While in Chester we learned to our delight that the Welsh Nation- 
al Festival (Eisteddfod), an annual event, was on at Denbeigh just over 
the border. We went expecting to spend a few hours but stayed two 
days, with six or eight thousand others for company—just plain home 
folks. The Festival includes various competitions in the fields of arts 
and crafts, literature, music, athletics. When one middle-aged woman, 
after singing superbly in solo, turned back from the stage, we noted that 
she was dressed just like a housewife. Those Welsh can sing! They 
take their music seriously, and sing at their work. 

“The light in the British Isles interested us. It is not the bright, 
stabbing sunlight to which Nebraskans are accustomed. It is sifted 
light, mild, and more or less filled with mist, but we missed the beautiful 
sunsets that we have here at home. It was amusing to find them adver- 
tising sunlight, as in case of a railroad from London to Edinburgh: 
‘Meet the sun on the East Coast.’ 

“The southern half of England, in particular, looks like a park 
manicured. Only a deep lover of nature, with all the poets at his call, 
could properly describe the landscape and gardens of that ‘enchanted 
isle.’ It was a shock when, in September, we were welcomed home by 
our thermometer at 107 degrees. ‘There is no place like Nebraska.’ 
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“We encountered practically no wind in the British Isles except 
on the coast. As a result of the quiet, moist air, things quickly take on 
the appearance of age—the encrustation of time.’ This enhances the 


picturesque quality of the scenery, and the charm. 


“I was surprised to learn that Oxford is not on the Thames at all, 
but on two smaller rivers named Cherwell and Isis. My astonishment 
in this discovery was only exceeded when I found that the city of Bristol, 
which I had located on the seacoast near London, had moved over to 
southwest England near the Bristol Channel. I am convinced that some- 
thing should be done to keep these towns located where the tourist has 
placed them. 

“Paddington Station was crowded with people and luggage, for 
there was some expectation of an air raid that night. Captive balloons 
were dodging in and out among the clouds, and anti-aircraft guns were 
in evidence. London on that Friday evening looked gray and old... The 


most precious things in the museums, abbeys and cathedrals were being 


taken away for safekeeping—even the stained glass in the windows. We 
found ourselves with seats fronting the stage on which events of world- 
wide consequence were marching to their climax. It was a most im- 
pressive experience, about which we shall be commenting as vigorously 
and frequently as do old-timers who went thru the Great Blizzard of 
‘ge 

The first universal black-out of the British Isles occurred on their 
last night in England—September 1. It will be remembered that this 
was also the first day of the evacuation of London and general mobili- 
zation of all the forces—army, navy, air. The SS Empress of Britain 
was likewise blacked out, and it is small wonder that Lincoln friends 
were gravely concerned for their safety. The Athenia, sailing from 
Liverpool the same day, was sunk off North Ireland the second day out. 
“Thereupon our Captain did three things: The broadcast to be given 
in the ship’s lounge was called off; the boat ran as never before, 27 
knots an hour, turning frequently on its course; and in the morning, 
by order of the Admiralty, every passenger was required to keep his 
lifebelt with him wherever he might be and this order was not relaxed 
until Newfoundland lay in sight. 

“Our last day on board brought us up the beautiful reaches of the 
lower St. Lawrence, past the picturesque Canadian villages with the 
high steeple of the Catholic Church towering above each, and the farms 
tipped up on the slopes behind them. That day was tinged with some- 
thing akin to sadness as crew and passengers scattered, probably never 
to meet again. We can understand better, now, Lindbergh’s reference 
to his ship and himself as ‘We.’” 





Joun F. ZEImINGER 


Dick Shinn’s Ferry 
Joun F. Zetincer, David City 


The subject of the location of “Dick Shinn’s Ferry” on the Platte 
River in the early days has been before me for a long time. In looking 
it up I found two living witnesses, both having helped operate it at 
different times and in different locations. The ferry was first located by 
Dick Shinn just north of the James Blair house, which is one mile west of 
the present Schuyler Bridge location. This was in 1859, and it was there 
until Savannah was located. It was necessary to change the ferry slightly 
at times when the channel itself changed or sand-bars formed in the way. 

My first witness is Asa Garfield, who came to Butler County with 
his parents in 1858. The Garfields were an important family of North 
Butler in those days. Five sons and two daughters helped greatly to build 
up the material and educational interests of the county. Mr. Garfield was 
a boy helper in operating the ferry at its first location. 

Henry Hoekstra is my other witness. He helped operate the ferry 
at its last location. Mr. Hoekstra came to Butler County with his parents 
in 1865, and his father located one mile east of Savannah. I talked to Mr 
Garfield and Mr. Hoekstra when together at our Old Settler’s Picnic. I 
told them that James Green, who at one time helped to operate the ferry, 
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had stated that it was one mile east of the Schuyler bridge location. These 
men (Garfield and Hoekstra) agreed that “Jimmie” was in error, and that 
the original ferry was one mile west of the bridge site. 

This makes the ferry almost due north of the James Blair farmhouse, 
which is close to the east line of his farm near the section line one mile 
west of the bridge. Just north of the farmhouse the land slopes down to 
the lower bottom, and it is fully a mile down to the river where the ferry 
landed the pioneers. From these two men I found out that the ferry had 
several locations, but the one above described and another not quite a 
mile east of the west line of Bone Creek Township were mostly used. The 
landing on this latter location was near the east line of the southwest 
quarter of Section 6, Township 16, Range 3 East. This is about one 
hundred yards west of the section line, and was the first land in the county 
deeded by the Government 

The original “Shinn’s Ferry” was lost in the spring of 1865. On a 
very windy and moonlight night when the water was high in the river, two 
men “stole the boat” (as Mr. Hoekstra puts it) and it started across the 
river. When about midway in the channel the boat dipped under water 
on the up-stream side, and soon was covered over, broke away from the 
cable, and went down. It was never seen again. No doubt it washed down 
a short distance and was buried under sand and gravel. Probably it 
formed the starting-point of one of the numerous towheads now in that 
channel 

The two men aboard, also, were never found. This loss was wit 
nessed by the regular operators who happened to come out of their cabin 
just after the men got started away from the shore. As no one was 
missing from the locality, it was evident that the two men were strangers 
trying to get away without being seen. If they had been familiar with 
the operation of such a ferry the tragedy might not have happened 

This was the finish of the original “Dick Shinn Ferry.” 

Dick Shinn was an early settler, his homestead being one mile north of 
Octavia, on the west side of Highway No. 15. Old settlers still point out 
the grove of trees on the place where his house stood. No one seems to 
know what became of him, but I suppose it is fair to say that he “went 
West.” 

\fter the loss of Shinn’s Ferry the people were without one for a 
whole year. Then, in the spring of 1866, Tennis Hoekstra* and David R. 
Gardner began the construction of a new ferry. To assist them they hired 
Mike Ebal, a settler who lived eight miles west. They paid him $3.00 
per day, which was considered high wages at that time. This Hoekstra- 


Gardner ferry was sixty feet long and twenty feet wide. The bed-pieces 


* Tennis Hoekstra was born in Holland and came to Pella, lowa, when a 
young man. He was a soldier in the Union Army, and after his discharge 
settled in Nebraska. 
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Henry T. HOEKSTRA 





were hewn out of cottonwood logs, and it took three months to build and 
launch and make it ready for traffic. Henry Hoekstra tells me the cable 
for this ferry was two inches in diameter, and that it was quite a job to 
get it across the river and in place. They first fastened the Butler County 
end, then laid it on the bank up stream full length. A smaller rope was 
tied on the end of the cable; the other end of the small rope was carried 
across the river by men in boats, and then the men pulled the cable across 
by the small rope. Mr. Hoekstra saw this done, and he says it took all 
the men of the vicinity to raise the cable in place. 

Tennis Hoekstra owned the land at the Butler County end of the 
ferry. Later he bought Mr. Gardner's interest in it and operated it with 
the assistance of his son Henry. This Hoekstra Ferry was located at the 
same place where the Shinn Ferry had been, and was operated until the 
Schuyler Bridge was built in the summer of 1872. Later the old boat was 
used to assist in repairing the bridge, which was often out of order. I do 
not know what became of it finally. That first Schuyler bridge was eighty 
to one hundred rods west of the present bridge. 

\ steam ferry was operated for one year directly north of Savannah. 
This would make its location one mile west of the last location of the cable 
ferry, and the time of the steam ferry the latter part of 1868 and into 1869. 
When our outfit crossed by cable ferry on the 25th of April, 1872, the 
north side was all sand-bar. We drove quite a distance over the dry sand 
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to reach the ferry. The channel was on the south side, with a high bank 
to pull up; at that time the channel was quite deep and about one hundred 
yards across. 

For five or six miles along the center of the north line of Butler 
County the Platte River has banks from ten to forty feet high, while the 
north bank is merely a slope of sand bars. At low water the channel is 
all on the south side, and when the river is high it spreads north over many 
of the sand bars. Further east it has no marked channel but spreads out 
over the whole river bed, as at the Schuyler bridge. The location of the 
cable ferry near Savannah was the best possible, as the channel was narrow 
and always navigable. The cable extended out north for some distance, 
which would allow its use when the river was quite high. 

A cable ferry is operated by changing the length of rope at one end 
by means of a windlass, When the rope to cable is shortened it holds that 
end of the boat up-stream, and the water flowing against the side of the 
boat pushes it across. When this rope is lengthened it puts the opposite 
end of boat up-stream and the boat crosses back. The boatmen used poles 
ten or twelve feet long to assist in crossing sand bars 

Not a vestige of either of these ferries is known to exist today 
They were built and owned in Butler County, but were operated entirely 
in Colfax County. The south edge of the river was the county line at 
that time; now, when bridges are built, Butler County has to pay for 
half the bridge. 
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Mr. AND Mrs. 
Asa GARFIELD 
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The Operation and Rigging of Shinn’s Ferry 
A. E. FULLER 


Historical Society Topographer 


This famous ferry across the Platte River just north of David City 
in Butler County was in service for thirteen years — 1859-1872. 

The method of propulsion and the rigging to attain it are well worth 
recording for history. 

No doubt the landing spaces and the shifting sandbars had much to 
do with the novel method used, but the fact that it did operate successfully 
for thirteen years proves its practicability. 

The description of the ferry was given by Henry Hoekstra, son of 
Tennis Hoekstra, who with David R. Gardner built and operated the ferry 
from 1886 to 1872. It was 60 feet long and 20 feet wide. That would give 
a dead weight of about 15 tons and a load displacement of about 55 tons 
with a draft of 12 inches. 

The thrust of the river current against the side of the boat (assuming 
an average current flow of about roo feet per minute) would be 1,650 
pounds at an angle of 45°. This is about equal to a thrust of five horse 
power laterally across the current 

It would seem that better control and maneuverability in starting 
and landing could have been attained with a windlass installed at each end 
of the boat 

Figure 1 in the drawing on opposite page shows the location and 
relation of the various parts 

Figure 2 shows the starting and landing of the boat with the pressure 
of the river current on the left or port side, and how the windlass is used 
to position the boat so that the side will be 45° to the river current. 

Figure 3 shows the return trip with the pressure of the river current 
on the starboard or right side. It shows how the windlass was used ‘to 
accomplish the trip; also, the reverse landing that could have been avoided 
if the boat had been equipped with a windlass at each end. 
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Loc CABIN ON THE ELLIs HOMESTEAD 1869 


A Pioneer Mother 
Litutis L. Russet, York 

One year after the beginning of the Civil War, Hammond Ellis, a 
soldier under the command of Captain Taylor, was given an honorable 
discharge because of an injury received. He bade farewell to those with 
whom he had served in Company I, Third Regiment, lowa Cavalry Volun- 
teers, and returned to Centerville, lowa, where he had settled on leaving 
his birthplace in Delaware County, New York. 

It was here that this enterprising young man of English descent, 
then twenty-three years of age, was attracted to Rachel Ann Evans, a 
comely, dark-haired, blue-eyed maiden. She was the eldest daughter of 
the Reverend Jesse Evans, who, with his family, had emigrated from 
Bellton, West Virginia, in 1856. 

Rachel Ann Evans became the bride of Hammond Ellis in March, 
1862. From the age of fifteen, with the aid of her father, she had known 
the responsibilities of a household and a family of six brothers and sisters, 
her mother having passed away two years after their arrival in Iowa. 
Coming of a sturdy pioneer stock, she possessed an inherent sagacious 
thrift. Through her veins flowed a mixture of bloods. Daniel Evans, her 
grandfather, was Welsh; her grandmother was Dutch. From her mother, 
Mary Ferguson Evans, she received the combination of Scotch ingenuity 
and an Irish sense of humor —humor which had a way of appearing in 
her quick smile of understanding. By nature, Ann (as she was known by 
her friends) was very quiet, with typical New England reserve. Her 
cultured mind was acquired, no doubt, through the teachings of her father 
Ann was stern in the choice of literature for her own family. A copy of 
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“Ten Nights in a Bar-Room,” which somehow had crept into the house- 
hold, quickly found a resting place in the kitchen stove. 

The Reverend Jesse Evans was the second son of Daniel Evans, who 
had served in the War of 1812. Daniel was born in Baltimore, Maryland, 
about 1790; came to Pennsylvania when still a young man, married about 
the year 1815 and lived in Washington, Pennsylvania, where his second 
son Jesse was born on August 3, 1818. Though no records have been 
located to corroborate the story, a tradition held through generations is 
that Daniel Evans, known to have been a devout Methodist, is the grandson 
of John Evans, born in Baltimore, November 30, 1734, of parents who 
were members of the Church of England. Records of the New England 
Methodist Historical Society show that John Evans and wife embraced 
the Methodist faith; that the first Methodist meeting in America was held 
in his home in 1764, directed by Robert Strawbridge, who was sent to 
America by John Wesley to establish Methodism. From that time on 
the home of John Evans became the meeting place of Methodists and 
continued so for forty years. Then they were transferred to the home of 
Daniel Evans, the son of John and (presumably) father of our Pennsyl- 
vania Daniel. Here the meetings were continued for fifteen years, when 
a modern and beautiful church replaced the residence meeting-place and 
was called the Evans Church. Embury, a Methodist minister, is given 
credit by some as having established the first Methodist Society of America 
in New York, but authentic records show that while Embury came to 
America prior to the time Robert Strawbridge came, he did not establish 
Methodist meetings until 1766, two years after the Baltimore Society 
was established. However, the relationship of John and the two Daniels is 
traditional history, only. 

In 1821 Daniel, Ann’s grandfather, removed from the city of Wash- 
ington to the southwest corner of what is now Green County, Pennsylvania, 
Here he purchased a large timber farm, where he cleared the timber, made 
a home and raised a family of eight sons and seven daughters; a second 
marriage gave him three additional sons. Green County at that time was 
a dense forest with no roads—only trails which were made by blazing 
trees through the timber. At the present time a lineal descendant lives on 
the old place which borders the little village of Boardtree. 

When a lad of sixteen, adventure beckoned to Jesse Evans. He ran 
away from home to work on a steamboat that carried cannon to Florida 
for the purpose of driving the Seminole Indians from the swamps. Later 
a professional career appealed to him and he became an ordained minister 
in the church of God. After a time he purchased a farm near Bellton, 
West Virginia, just across the state line from the old home place. Here 
he farmed during the week and preached the gospel on the Sabbath day. 
It was on this farm that his eldest daughter, Rachel Ann, was born 
October 31, 1842. 

With the ending of the Civil War the adventurous lure of the Great 
Plains west of the Missouri River brought a wave of migration from the 
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eastern states. To a caravan of prairie schooners that halted in Center- 
ville, lowa, September 1, 1869, were added others, among which was one 
carrying Hammond and Rachel Ann Ellis and their four children. Their 
prairie schooner was drawn—not by lumbering oxen, but by a sturdy 
team of mustangs, the type brought to this country by Cortez, one of the 
first Spanish explorers. The mustang was ideal for this journey, being 
blocky, small, and quick of movement, with the stamina to withstand 
long, wearisome journeys. 

After crossing the ferry at Nebraska City (which had sprung up on 
the old Fort Kearny site), their first legal transaction involved the ques- 
tion of homestead rights. Their location took them on west one hundred 
miles. Arriving with two other families at the designated spot in the 
wild, wide stretches of unbroken prairie, they had the thrill of seeing a 
distant herd of buffalo. Soon afterward an encounter with a stray band 
of Indians gripped their hearts with fear. It was around their campfire 
in the gloom of the settling night. A band of Indians beating tom-toms 
and chanting a weird cry circled their camp on horseback. It seemed to 
be a warning only, for, after a few minutes of demonstration they departed 
with no damage done 

Now they were real pioneers in a land of hostile Indians, a land 
where a strong mental attitude as well as physical strength were needed. 
\side from their canvas covering, here they were with only the immensity 
of the blue sky for a roof and the rolling prairies for a floor. Undaunted 
by the wilderness, they lived in the happy thought that some day, some- 
how, this would be home with all the comforts of the East, with beautiful 
trees and wealth from the soil 

With winter just in the offing, the first serious consideration was the 
building of living quarters. Would it be a dugout in the side of a hill? 
Would it be of sod? No! It would be built, they decided, from logs — 
logs that the three men would cut and hew from trees growing on the 
banks of the Blue River, one mile south of their staked-out homestead: 
a location which later was designated as Hays Township, York County, 
Nebraska 

Six weeks later they viewed their handiwork with much pride: a 
two-room log cabin sixteen by twenty-eight feet. A very humble affair, 
but it meant home. It was the first log cabin in this vicinity and the 
second in York County. Soon afterward the government forbade the 
cutting of river trees. Settlers who came later were forced to take their 
choice of a dugout or a sod house 

The water for the Ellis homestead was carried from the river for 
some time until a well of the “old oaken bucket” type was sunk, and this 
in time gave way to a windmill 

There was much to learn in this new country. Wild herbs were 
gathered and cured for medical purposes. Buffalo meat was plentiful and 
equal tg any beef; the tallow was made into candles and the “chips” 


furnished fuel. 
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One thrilling experience which the younger children never tired of 
hearing was an early-day episode narrated by Ann. Hammond had gone 
to Nebraska City for supplies —a journey that would take several days. 
Ann, alone with the four small children, with the nearest neighbor a 
mile away, kept a weather eye out for Indians. Rumors of Indian depre- 
dations to the northwest were constantly in the air. Off guard for the 
moment, Ann was panic-stricken when in stalked four huge Indians. Ignor- 
ing Ann and the children, they took possession of the four chairs. In 
stoical silence they withdrew glittering bowie knives from their shields 
and proceeded to sharpen them. In Indian jargon they conversed, occasion- 
ally gesturing toward Ann, who stood facing them by the little four-paned 
window, gazing out on the prairie landscape. She waited with outward 
composure but a heart frozen with fear as the minutes ticked away like 
so many hours. Finally the Indians rose and departed as abruptly as they 
had come. 

Ann was called upon many, many times to serve as nurse in cases 
of sickness. With no doctor within reach she would take charge, giving 
as much time as possible; then, leaving directions, would depart to attend 
to her own home duties, returning in a few days to encourage and help 
back to health those not so strongly constituted. Her fertile mind and 
nimble fingers designed and sewed by hand all the family’s clothing. Those 
not so clever with the needle often appealed to her for assistance. This 
she never refused. Patiently she would cut and demonstrate and sometimes 
help in sewing garments for those whose ability did not lie in that direction 

Scattered groups were brought together for Sunday school, and the 
Sabbath day was strictly observed as a day of rest. Stretching pennies 
to cover meager supplies that must be purchased at intervals in Nebraska 
City, was a feat to equal that of any magician. 

The depredations of coyotes and horse thieves were among the prob- 
lems that pioneers had to face. Among them lived a very doubtful charac- 
ter who was suspected of being the leader of the gang. He it was who 
collected the loot and passed it on to others in a distant locality where it 
could be safely sold and the proceeds divided. At last he was caught red- 
handed. An enraged group determined that he deserved hanging. They 
gathered one evening, tied their hankerchiefs below their eyes, and were 
ready to depart to the home of the culprit. 

It was then that Ann took a hand. She argued with them that to 
commit this deed would place them in the same class as the thief for 
whom they held such scathing contempt. Why not just pretend, she 
reasoned, that they meant to leave him on the wrong end of the rope? It 
would frighten him and he would leave the vicinity. This they agreed to 
do and did. Their orders to leave the country, when the rope “slipped” 
and his feet again touched the ground, were instantly obeyed. He never 
returned. 
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In the early seventies a man who knew the mason’s trade came to 
visit in the vicinity of the Ellis homestead. He was adept in making adobe 
fireplaces. So to their tiny home was added an adobe brick fireplace. It 
was built out from the wall about two feet. When snow was deep across 
the fields this fire gave a cheery comfort within, though the fuel that fed 
the flames consisted mostly of cornstalks. Back of the fireplace and below 
one of the small windows was a built-in seat. To occupy this seat on 
stormy days was the height of the children’s ambitions. Ann found it 
most interesting to watch the strategy in which they indulged when vying 
with each other for the coveted place. Sometimes Ann settled the diffi- 
culty by budgeting time 

In the year 1881 the log cabin was deserted for a new and commodious 
frame house. Though modernized, it is still in the possession of a son, 
John C. Ellis, on the original homestead. 

Such was the everyday life of Hammond and Rachel Ann Ellis, carried 
on unassumingly through the progress of the years. Their lives were 
typical of the average pioneer: the type that made possible, really, the 
settling of the new West. 





Photo by the author 


Ettis Home IN 1881 
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In the history of Methodism as written by Lubbock and Hutchison 
we find this tribute: 

“The picture of pioneer drama would not be complete without the 
mother of the new West. Mute testimony of how hard the early life was 
on the woman of the family is found in the hundreds of graveyards. She 
fed her men, raised her children and stocked up food for winter, drying 
for winter use the over-supply of vegetables raised. She was butcher, 
baker and candlestick maker all in one. It was she who kept religion alive, 
she who became the nucleus of the circuit-rider’s church.” 

Hammond and Rachel Ann Ellis were but one unit in the great 
pioneer legions of the West. Brave, persevering, self-sacrificing, depend- 
able, they possessed courage to carry on and to hold the homestead in 
spite of innumerable discouragements. They were rewarded in after years 
by a comfortable home with beautiful trees in a velvety bluegrass lawn; 
by broad meadows of clover and alfalfa, rich fields of corn and wheat. 
This country where they passed their last happy years, where they had 
reared ten children, was a country they had helped to create: their very 
lives were woven into the warp and woof of it. Builders of the West, 
indeed ! 

And of such was the Pioneer Mother. 


Song of The Builders 
Lituis L. RuSSELL 


Our Country! What a monument to those 
Great Pioneers who fathered our bright land; 
Whose confident keen eyes and steady hand 
Fostered the land where peaceful plenty flows 
For countless years the nights would drop behind, 
To leave heroic souls sharing their dreams 
Of victory over plains and deepening streams, 
Where faith in God — their freedom — was designed. 


So it is clear, now that they’ve gone before, 
That we who drink their wisdom know at last 
Unsilenced singing — songs from out the past — 

Engendered memories that crowd our door: 
Unfaltering feet, untiring hands — The Seer. 

Your boundless music lives, O Pioneer! 

















————_——_ 

















A Hay BuRNER STOVE 
In Historical Museum 


The Story of Hay Burners and Balers 

In the Historical Society Museum is a hay-burner stove purchased by 
FE. H. Bush of Tecumseh in 1868, and by him presented to this collection 
a rare giit 

In earliest pioneer days many settlers had nothing to burn but dried 
slough grass. They twisted it into a rope, cut the rope into bundles of 
proper length and fed them into the fire-box by means of a pair of cylin- 
ders, operated by hand. Only three such stoves were used in Johnson 
Cour ty, and this 1s one of them You can see evidence of the heat pro 
duced by looking at the ash-pan with the bottom almost completely burned 
out. Bits of hay still cling to its rusty sides where they fell when the 
stove was moved. Under the front end of the cylinders is a shallow tray, 
evidently designed to catch drippings for they had to dip the bundles into 
a pail of water to keep them from burning too fast There is a small 
high oven at the back of the stove, and a large iron kettle takes the place 


of one griddle 
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Some time ago we saw in the Lincoln State Journal a most interesting 
story about William Watts, a homesteader in Nuckolls County in 1874. 
There it was stated that he, with a friend, had established at Beatrice 
“a factory for making hay burners ;” also, that they had perfected “a project 
for baling hay in small blocks.” In response to a letter asking details, Mr. 
Watts pleaded “Not guilty” to the first charge and made the following 
explanation : 

“Years ago we were short of fuel. The buffalo chips were gone, coal 
was not to be had, and our prairie was devoid of wood. But we were 
raising lots of wheat and, as straw had to be burned after threshing, many 
farmers were going to the stacks with a forked stick and twisting the 
straw roughly into the shape of a rope which could then be rolled into a 
ball and burned in a trash-burner stove 

“Observing this, a Sutton banker of ingenious mind took it as his 
cue and thought up a device which, when attached at the back of a thresh 
ing machine, shaped the straw into round bales as fast as it was threshed. 
He had one of these made and induced a man to use it in place of the old 
slat straw-carrier. It was a nuisance in threshing, as it kept getting out 
of order and made altogether too many stops in the work. This is what 
was known as the Luebben straw baler, and I must say that it was a 
failure. I was a party to this venture, and our baler went to the junk pile 


so far as a threshing-machine attachment was concerned. 


* Bale your Hay direct from the Winraw-—dapacity, 3 to 7 
tons per hour. The bales are rain-proot and bound 
with twine. 


Luebben Baler Company, Beatrice, Neb. 







Courtesy of Wilham Watts 





THE Luespspen Hay BALER 
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“Then Mr. Luebben fitted it up on a separate base, with an engine to 
run it, and tried to bale straw from the stack. This cost too much to make 
and operate, but we did go ahead with it as a baler for hay and alfalfa, 
and it reached a maximum speed of ten tons per hour. It was really a 
fine machine and a factory for its manufacture was established at 
Beatrice where I worked. It cost a lot of money to get out patterns, patents, 
and special dies and plates to produce the parts, but we had a good run 
on it. We sold it all the way from Pennsylvania to Wyoming and down 
to the Gulf Coast, and would have built up a splendid business had it not 
been for difficulties in the financing that took the company into court and 
finally broke it up. I could tell you of many laughable incidents that 
occurred during our experiments with that machine. I think of them 
sometimes. 

“In the days when we were working on our contraption to tie up 
straw for burning we had never heard of a hay burner such as you have 


in your museum.” 


Mike Parks, Cartoonist 
MaArTHA M. TURNER 

Mike Parks, for more than one year cartoonist on the Omaha World- 
Herald, resigned his work there March 15, to become political and sports 
cartoonist on Hearst’s San Francisco Call-Bulletin. Mr. Parks came to 
Omaha in 1922 after working in New York. For more than five years his 
daily strip, “The Husker Family,” was enjoyed by his readers. He was 
with the Bee-News as political cartoonist when that paper was purchased 
by the World-Herald in 1937. 

The Nebraska people interested in history will continue to appreciate 
the series of cartoons relating to unusual early historic events more than 
any line of art accomplished by Mr. Parks. “Nebraska in the Making” was 
published as a series of cartoons depicting each of the ninety-three 
counties of Nebraska. These were later combined in booklet form to be 
available for school or office use. Then followed one-half page cartoons 
entitled “Bygone Nebraska,” which was the theme to illustrate unusual 
events in history of the state. This series was very individual and of sound 
value. The artist accomplished much in depicting scenes and events long 
forgotten, many startling occurrences, any one of which could be used as 
basis for a story. 





































How We Do It 


H. S. Rosrnson, Research Assistant 
Nebraska State Historical Society 
This Society receives thousands of requests for information on all 
kinds of subjects connected with local history. A typical example, showing 
how we handle these inquiries, may be of interest. 
Mr. Colin A. Campbell of Lebanon, Connecticut, wrote to the State 
Department of Health asking for information concerning one Henry C. 
Campbell. We quote the letter: 


I understand that he was born in 1831, a son of Alonzo S. and Sally 
(De Forest) Campbell, of Columbus, New York; was living in Buffalo, 
New York, in 1857 and had a wife, Frances, at that time; and died at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, August 5, 1873. The notice of his death in a Norwich 
(New York) paper of the time supplies nothing about his wife (and 
family?) or connected circumstances of his death (possibly unusual at the 
age of forty-two?) or any other facts about him and descendants, if any. 
He had a brother and sister in New York State, but I have not succeeded 
in learning much about them. 

This communication was handed to us by the Health Department, 
as is customary with such inquiries. 

The first step was to check the files of the Lincoln State Journal for 
an obituary. In this instance no copies for August, 1873, were found. We 
then consulted Wolfe’s Directory of the City of Lincoln for 1873-74, the 
earliest directory published, and found that Henry C. Campbell was war- 
den of the State Penitentiary. This was our first real clue. If Mr. Camp- 
bell held this important position, his death would almost certainly be re 
ported in other state papers 

We found two such notices, one in the Omaha Daily Herald of 
August 7, 1873, and one in the Beatrice Express of August 14, 1873. From 
these we learned that Mr. Campbell came to Lincoln from Dodge County 
about 1871 to accept an appointment as warden and died after about two 
years of service, the cause of death being hemorrhage of the lungs 

We then consulted a History of Dodge and Washington Counties, by 
Rey. William Buss and Thomas T. Osterman, published in 1921. From it 
we learned that Mr. Campbell had served as county treasurer of Dodge 
County in 1860 and 1861, and that he was elected to the lower house of the 
territorial legislature in 1862 but did not serve, as no session was held 
during his term of office. From an account of the so-called “Pawnee War” 
of 1859, we learned that he had been second lieutenant in a company of 
volunteer militia from Fremont in that expedition. 

The two death notices made conflicting statements regarding the 
number of children in his family, and for the moment we seemed to have 
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reached the end of our research, but a consultation with the editor of the 
Nebraska and Midwest Genealogical Review revealed that he had published 
an account of the probate of Henry C. Campbell’s will. From this we 
obtained the names of his surviving heirs and then, going back to the Dodge 
County rewspapers and the county history, we were able to trace the 
family back to Fontenelle and found an account of the wedding of the 
daughter Adelia to William Emery of that place. Later we found that 
William Emery moved to Omaha and was employed by the Union Pacific 
Railroad 

From this material we built up a connected story for Mr. Campbell, 


as follows: 


Henry C. CAMPBELL was born in New York State in 1831, a son of 
Alonzo S. and Sally (De Forest) Campbell of Columbus, New York. He 
was living at Buffalo, New York, in 1857. His wife’s name was Frances, 
but she is usually referred to by her nickname, “Sally F.” 

Sometime prior to 1859 Mr. Campbell came to Dodge County, Ne- 
braska, where we first find him mentioned as second lieutenant in a Fre- 
mont company of volunteers in the so-called Pawnee War 

In 1860 Mr. Campbell was elected county treasurer of Dodge County 
and served for two years. He was chosen to represent the county in the 
lower house of the territorial legislature in 1862, but as the legislature 
did not convene during his term of office, this was an empty honor 

He was made warden of the Nebraska Penitentiary in 1871. Two 
years later, while still serving in that capacity, he died of hemorrhage of 
the lungs. He left a wife, Frances (Sally F.) Campbell, two sons, William 
C. and Thomas H., and a daughter, Adelia F 

After Mr. Campbell’s death, the family returned to Dodge County 
and made their home at Fontenelle. Adelia is said to have been a talented 
musician and a sprightly and versatile correspondent of the Blair Republi- 
can, writ'ng under the pen name “Dick.” She was married at Fontenelle on 
December 25, 1880, to William Emery. In August, 1882, William Emery 
went from Blair to Omaha to take a position with the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company. 


Historical Contest 


Alliance has organized a chapter of the Children of the American 
Revolution, the national office of which offered prizes for the best state 
histories prepared by these young people. If such competitive writing leads 
our local public libraries to build up a really strong collection of Nebraska 
books and magazines, the result will be greatly to increase knowledge of 
and interest in Nebraska history, and that of course is one of the objectives 
to be secured. A most worthy undertaking. If interested, write to Mrs 
Rueben E. Knight, State President, 907 Cheyenne Avenue, Alliance 
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PILGRIM JOHN HOWLAND 


“The Pilgrim John Howland Society” 


Such is the title of a tiny quarterly that comes regularly to this desk, 
unique among all our exchanges. It is dedicated to the preservation of a 
great family history for, they say, “There are some things in life that 
money cannot buy, and one of these is to be a descendant of John Howland, 
the Mayflower Pilgrim.” Because thousands of these descendants do not 
know of the society's existence, and because their need is mutual, the society 
strives constantly to reach them thru the medium of this quarterly. 

John Howland was one of the famous ten men who made the first 
landing on Plymouth Rock. His name was thirteenth on the memorable 
“Compact” which was drawn up and signed in the cabin of the Mayflower, 
considered by historians “the first foundation of our civil and religious 
liberty.” Howland House, built in 1666 (a cut of which heads the official 
stationery), is said to be the only house in Plymouth in which Pilgrims 
have actually walked and whose walls could echo their voices. It looks 
as tho it might stand for centuries to come. Older still is the Howland 
Homestead (1628) to be rebuilt as an American shrine. 

This society was organized on May 18, 1897, “To perpetuate the 
memory of our ancestors, John Howland and his wife Elizabeth Tilley 
Howland, who, braving the perils of the deep, were among the little band 
of Pilgrims who landed from the Ship Mayflower.” Perhaps even in 
Nebraska and farther west may be found relatives worthy to claim this 
kinship, to share this fine pride in ancestry — “a preeminent characteristic 
of distinguished men.” Three hundred years hence, will any of our own 
notable pioneers be thus honored? Consider the words of Lord Macauley, 
here quoted as “perhaps the most profound student of history who ever 
lived ‘People who take no pride in the noble achievements of remote 
ancestors will never achieve anything to be remembered by remote descend- 


ants.’ ” 


The National Railroad Convention 

In the year 1849 the city of St. Louis, stricken by fire and cholera, 
set about the work of restoration on a sounder foundation than that of 
the original builders. In the midst of this gigantic task her people dreamed 
a great dream—a transcontinental road from sea to sea upon the natural 
and direct line of communication between Europe and Asia, “with the 
Bay of San Francisco at one end, St. Louis in the middle, the national 
metropolis on the other.” Its “crowning honor” was to be the colossal 
statue of Columbus hewn from a granite peak of the Rockies, “the moun- 
tain itself the pedestal, and the statue a part of the mountain, pointing 
with outstretched arm to the western horizon and saying to the flying 
passenger, ‘There is the East! There is India.’’ 

On October 15 they held a convention to consider the subject of a 
“Pacific Railroad.” It was the first convention ever held solely in the 
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interest of a railroad, and was “strictly national, having no party, no sec 
tional, no local interest to serve.” Hon. Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois 
was president for two days but vacated the chair. It was his own desire 
that the road start from Chicago and run thru Iowa, and it was feared that, 
should be become President, he would succeed. Col. Thomas H. Benton 
was appealed to and promised to attend, adding: “Douglas can never be 
president, sir. His coat, like a cow's tail, hangs too near the ground, sir.” 

Colonel Benton’s speech made him famous and resulted in the erection 
of a statue to him in St. Louis, despite the fact that city lost the railroad 
The Civil War had intervened, Congress did not act upon the question for 
thirteen years, and when the line was finally established — from Chicago - 
and for many years thereafter, the city that had been most persistent in 
educating the American people to its importance was practically ignored 

This fascinating story is told in the magazine (January-June, 1940) 
of the Missouri Historical Society 


Significance of The Coronado Cuarto-Centennial 
RAYMOND J. LATRoM 

The current year marks the 4ooth anniversary of the first extensive 
exploration of the interior of southwestern United States by members of 
the white race — the coming into the Southwest of the Spanish conquista- 
dors. That epoch-making event is being celebrated May 1 to September 15 
by the Coronado Cuarto-Centennial. During this period, pageants, fiestas 
and Indian ceremonials will dramatize the great history of the Southwest. 

The Spanish conquistadors of Mexico were moved by a missionary 
zeal almost as strong as their greed for gold. Francisco Vasquez de Coro- 
nado, the Spanish nobleman, and his soldiers, seeking Quivera (also 
spelled Quiviria), and Harahey, were probably the first Europeans to set 
foot in what is now Nebraska, only forty-nine years after Columbus dis- 
covered America, and seventy-nine years before the landing of the May- 


flower 


Nebraska’s Newest Airport 

The Municipal Airport at Atkinson was dedicated with solemn 
ceremony August 2, 1940, coincident with the celebration of the town's 
Diamond Jubilee. There was an historical parade showing a panorama 
of the community’s life from earliest pioneer days; a parade of the 
“Whiskers Club” in which more than 300 citizens marched in pioneer 
costumes — always a stirring sight; a hay-baling contest with five crews 
competing for national honors; a display of famous albino horses from 
a ranch near Atkinson; a rodeo; the coronation of the Hay Queen, 
and further observance of the Diamond Jubilee by a symbolic wedding. 

Celebrations of this type are of great historical and commercial 
value to the state as well as to the community. Consider Atkinson: 
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This little city in the beautiful Elkhorn River Valley is a center of 
nation-wide interest. Feeders from far distant states come here to the 
weekly auctions and daily private sales of Nebraska’s famous Sandhills 
Feeder Cattle. The Valley is noted for its choice prairie hay, and the 
seed of its bluegrass is shipped to all parts of the country. Atkinson 
is the world’s largest shipping point for wild hay, thousands of tons 
going out annually. Its cooperative creamery ranks with the best in 
the state, and besides dairy products it handles poultry, eggs and hides. 

Atkinson’s citizens are progressive and cosmopolitan. Located 
on the direct route to Yellowstone and the Black Hills, this town is 


well worth the consideration of tourists and bids them welcome. 


Wanted: Those Old Papers in Your Attic 


Have you ever consulted the famous Newspaper Library of the State 
Historical Society? Have you ever seen it, even? Students of the history 
(both local and regional) of Nebraska and the West come from far and 
near to peruse volumes of this outstanding collection—the one collection 
of newspapers covering the entire state. 

Vast as are these files (many of them found nowhere else) there are 
gaps yet to be filled, particularly in the period prior to 1880 covering the 
territorial era and the early years of statehood. Now and then we hear 
of important files, dating back to pioneer days, cumbering attic corners to 
the despair of the housewife who is torn between sentiment and the urge 
to do a really scientific job of housecleaning. If you have such a problem we 
will be happy to solve it for you. We will do all the dusting, sorting, repair 
ing and binding of those old papers, making them available to students thru 
all the years to come, provided they do not duplicate volumes already on 
our shelves. So, if you have files or even scattering issues of the early 
papers, tell us about them, please. Tell us the approximate dates and the 
condition in which you find them 

Of course, if your patriotic devotion to Nebraska impels you to give 
such papers to the Society for sake of their permanent preservation and 
use, we shall be proud of you. If you need to convert them into cash, we 
make this offer: 


For weekly papers, years 1854-1860, $4.00 for the 52 issues 


1861-1870, 3.00 52 
* vi-taes, 250" ”* go * 
1876-1880, 2.00 ” " 52 


For semi-weekly papers we will pay one and one-half times above 
prices; for tri-weeklies, twice that amount; for dailies, three times as 
much. These prices apply to papers in good condition, not seriously muti- 
lated. All dates mentioned are inclusive. 


If you have anything to offer, tell us about it, for it may be exactly 
what we need to complete an important file. 
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“Seeing The Golden Spike” 
By One Wuo Dip 


In 1940 Omaha recaptured in part the pioneer spirit, the patriotism 
and enthusiasm that made “Golden Spike Days” of 1939 memorable. The 
remarkable interest stimulated by that initial celebration was still in evi 
dence, for it was held on a high plane of dignity and historical accuracy 
Now that both are ended, it is not likely that interest was laid away in 
lavender along with the costumes of the period. True, there were incon- 
gruous notes: clouds of smoke blown from demure white sunbonnets; 
brilliantly lacquered nails on hands that wore lace mitts and held tiny 
parasols. These characterized the young women who thought of the 
Golden Spike in terms of Gracie Allen 

Quite different were the utterly delightful schoolgirls who came 
often to the Historical Society booth, wearing their long and _ billowy 
skirts with a grace that wrung one’s heart in memory of the experiences 
amid which their grandmothers walked in just such skirts, the dangers 
and privations that beset their every step across these prairies. The stern 
necessities of the frontier could not conquer those dauntless women. They 
live again in the lovely young girls, the thoughtful, bright-eyed boys who 
stood long before the pages of territorial newspapers and portraits of pi 
oneer leaders, who came inside to note the titles of a few books on dis 
play and lingered to read the faded writing of old diaries or to scan some 
of the addresses given by the Superintendent of the Society last year. It 
was a thrilling thing to see the eagerness with which some of them took 
membership, the wistful look of some others who turned away 

Above all were the pioneers themselves, and sons and daughters old 
enough to remember, whose eyes shone as they told their stories and 
offered contributions to the Museum. It is they who realize the importance 
of preserving history and whose hearts are warmed by their own inclusion 
in the drama of those days. They grasp the significance of this Society, 
they respond to its efforts and ideals, and by their enthusiasm we are en- 


thused anew. 


They brought up their families in sturdy virtue, and a living faith 
in God, without which nations perish 


—lInscription on the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fountain, near Plymouth Rock 
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In This Issue 


JouHN FRANKLIN ZEILINGER of David City was born in a log cabin 
near Huntsville in Logan County, Ohio, on March 7, 1862. He writes: 

“After father came home from the army in 1865 he began making 
plans to go west and take up a homestead. He set out for Nebraska in 
April, 1868, but by the time we reached central Illinois the money was 
running low and he decided to stay right there for awhile. In 1872 he made 
a fresh start. We crossed the Platte on Shinn’s Ferry on April 25, and on 
May 1 settled on our homestead. 

“My first six weeks in school were spent in a sod house newly built. 
We found it one morning with the walls fallen like those of Jericho 
and finished the term on a settler’s back porch — about six by ten feet. 
I had no further schooling until the winter of 1874-75, in the small frame 
house of a settler who had gone back home to his folks. Afterward I 
went to school in the winter-time — usually a three-months’ term. 

“In my memories of those pioneer days some events stand out very 
distinctly. The birth of my brother in October, 1872, and a great prairie fire 
that same month. The three-day blizzard next April — the worst I have 
ever experienced. The famous blizzard of 1888 was no worse and the full 
fury of it lasted only one night. The grasshoppers of 1874 were another 
sight never to be forgotten. 

“When old enough I taught school and spent the rest of the year 
working on the farm. Took a job in a hardware store here in David 
City in 1887, and on December 6 of that year married Miss Clara Brown 
on her father’s farm near Ashton in Sherman County. In May of 1888 I 
formed a partnership with Fred Scott, and altogether have had an interest 
in the hardware business for fifty years. Have been president and manager 
ef the Barker Manufacturing Company since 1904; also served as council- 
man and mayor. In 1898 I was mustered in as captain of Co. E, First 
Regiment, and served thru the war with Spain and in the Philippines.” 


Litis L. Russert: This name is familiar to many readers in Ne- 
braska and beyond, as her work has appeared in various magazines for a 
number of years. Her “Song of the Builders” printed herein was selected 
for publication in the World’s Fair Anthology last year but probably did 
not appear—for, said Mrs. Russell piquantly, “later they asked me to pur- 
chase a copy, which I certainly did not do.” 

She is also remembered for her Bible pageant which won first prize 
in the 1938 contest of the Nebraska Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
second prize in the General Federation contest. Her writing was begun 
as a recreation when others would turn to bridge or golf. “I love it! There 
is something about it that fascinates and soothes.” Best of all, in the mind 
of this editor, she is a farmer’s wife and the mother of a family. 
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The Editor’s Table 


Max 1s A little village in the Republican Valley in Dundy County. 
E. S. Sutton has been Burlington railroad agent at Max for many 
years. He is a member of the State Historical Society and has 
done some remarkable research and writing in the history of that 
region. 

There is a Methodist Church at Max. It celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary March 31, 1940. Historian Sutton and his fellow- 
workers have compiled and mimeographed a thirty-two page, illus- 
trated history of the Max Methodist Church. It is a remarkable 
piece of frontier historical writing. In many respects it is a 
model for a local church history. It contains the high points of 
human life in the Max community. It omits a multitude of things. 
But it gives the living, creative acts and thoughts of a small 
Nebraska community in its efforts to create and maintain a re- 
ligious instructive institution as a center of community life and 
an inspiration for the present and the future. It is a social study 
of great interest to all students of Nebraska life. 

I am glad to commend this little mimeographed pamphlet so 
strongly because it sets an example of what may be done to pre- 
serve the story of pioneer Nebraska life and the inspirations that 
flow from it when properly told. 


Tuis issue of NEBRASKA History contains 68 pages. Another 
magazine of the same number of pages will appear very shortly. 
The issues are to be brought up abreast of the calendar, so that 
hereafter they will appear promptly at the calendar date which 
they bear. Our members, therefore, will receive more issues of 
this magazine during the months immediately ahead. There will 
be fewer pages to the issue but there will be more of them. As 
soon as we reach the current date of publication the magazine 
will be enlarged in size and will come at the regular calendar dates 











The Letter Basket 


Fort Hartsuff 


The editor has a fine letter from Miss Anna M. Cameron of Burwell 
upon the perennial subject of Fort Hartsuff’s historical park. From that 
letter we make the following extracts: 

“It begins to look as if Fort Hartsuff might be coming into the news 
again. . . I believe our chances to acquire the eighty historical acres out of 
the several hundred covered by the Historical Society option have never 
been more up-looking. At the teeming picnic which culminated our Trail- 
of-the-Loup week, a number of the best business men in the Valley came 
forward with suggestions, and I am convinced that we could form an 
unbeatable committee to plan the campaign. . . I am afraid the fort is not 
sufficiently glamorous to serve as a national shrine, and state parks do not 
thrive in Nebraska at present. .. What is the answer? 

“Thank you for having your office send me NepraskKa History for the 
last quarter, and for your kind editorial comment on Trail-of-the-Loup 
Week. It was the most effortless success I ever expect to see. A letter 
around to the towns, a few newspaper stories and instructions to willing 
committees, and the thing went off on its own initiative. It indicates the 
spontaneous interest at this time in matters historic, I suppose. Incidentally, 
as the result of the mention in the magazine, I have been asked by a retired 
rancher in the Black Hills to locate an obliterated beef trail through central 
Nebraska. I didn’t even know what a beef trail was, but have gleaned 
some interesting stories by talking with old-time cowboys in my effort to 
comply with the request of my correspondent. 

“In this connection I ran into a man of ninety-six years, unimpaired 
to a remarkable degree, who knows early freighting stories about the old 
Fort Niobrara region. He tells one story about the thousands of sheep 
which were driven on the hoof from Oregon to stock Nebraska. I suppose 
the burning over of the land by the Indians is an old story to the Historical 
Society, but it made a vivid impression upon all of us as Mr. Thompson 
told it, adding that because the sheep had to be driven far out of their 
way as the result, they arrived in January instead of September. Mr 
Thompson had contracted for four hundred sheep on his farm near Inman 
Their fleece, however, was not heavy enough for rigorous Nebraska win- 
ters. They decreased instead of increasing in the expected numbers and 
the owners finally collected them and shipped them to market for mutton 
and called the whole thing square. If there is anything you would like 
to have Mr. Thompson asked, I'll be happy to have another talk with him, 
and so will he, although he is anything but garrulous.” 

Horace Davis, Nebraska State Fire Marshal, and a pioneer editor 


for many years in the Loup country, adds his comment as follows 
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“Miss Cameron’s letter is a sane analysis of hard facts. A glance at 
Old Fort Kearny proves that the acquisition of a site is bootless without 
maintenance. 

“At Hartsuff the small site should be acquired, a capable superintend- 
ent-engineer engaged, and a planned program for restoration be worked 
out under his direction (with historical advice), and probably with federal- 
state labor grants. Materials will be comparatively cheap. There should 
be a program of forestation which may be handled through the shelterbelt 
set-up 

“Sentimentality does not raise money. 

“If the site alone were to cost $2,500 the amount could be raised by 
one-dollar subscriptions of native-born adults in the North Loup and 
Calamus valleys. With that as a starter the rest would be possible—maybe 


practicable.” 


Boyhood Memories 


Carroll G. Pearse writes from Milwaukee a letter of appreciation to 
the editor of this magazine upon the book “Nebraska Old and New,” 
wherein he makes the following interesting comments: 

“It’s delightful to read this book, a good deal of which I saw and a 
part of which I was. As a ten-year-old boy I crossed on Shinn’s Ferry 
going from Keatskatoos, just outside the Pawnee reservation on the Loup, 
to my father’s homestead in Butler County. I saw Petalesharu many times. 
Father bought from him a wagon issued by the government that Pete didn’t 
want. 

“IT herded ponies on the Loup bottoms, helped plant sod corn and 
watermelons—which melons, when ripe, we sold to the Pawnee for $1.00 
apiece. Visited the Pawnee winter lodges, swarming with flies. I re- 
member two wretched women who had been scalped but not killed by the 
Sioux. The tribe regarded them as dead and refused to let them come 
into the village, but the trader, Lester Platt, let them live in a lean-to 
against one of the buildings. 

“IT remember the ‘Sioux scares’ when the Indian pony herds would 
come streaming in from every direction, driven by the women and boys 
herding them, whenever some unaccounted-for figure loomed up on the 
skyline above the bluffs north of the village. Yes, you’ve done a right good 
job—one well worth doing for the growing boys and girls in the old state.” 

This letter wakens thrilling memories. Mr. Pearse and the editor 
were fellow-students at Doane College. Since then he has gone up the 
educational ladder all the way to the top. His first big start was when he 
was elected city superintendent of Omaha schools in the midst of the most 
explosive political fight Omaha had ever known. Mr. Pearse won the fight, 
the story of which is one of the high points in Nebraska educational history. 
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Recollections of Mud Springs 


“That irrepressible Ritchie” from Omaha, whose other name is Bill, 
took time in a busy day to write this letter: 

“I was very much interested in the last number of your magazine 
(XIX-3), and particularly in the report of your visit to Mud Springs where 
you mention J. L. Finn, one of the old-timers. He was treasurer of the 
school district where I first taught in the fall of 1904. The schoolhouse 
was eight miles east of Mud Springs. We got our mail at Simla, which 
was the rural postoffice in charge of the Scherer family. I have visited 
in that home many times. 

“In the fall of 1904 the Mud Springs school came over to ours for a 
joint ball game and fall festival, and we had a glorious time. The team 
was composed of members of the school board and pupils, even down to the 
first grade. The women vied with each other to serve delectable food, and 
the teachers played pranks. I remember making “chocolate caramels” out 
of laundry soap and chocolate and gave the box to Miss Essie Stevens, 
‘the school-marm’ from Mud Springs. She was game enough to chew it 
until she could get out of sight, tho it blistered her tongue badly. The inci- 
dent was written up with much gusto in the Platte Valley News at Bridge 
port. 

“I have ridden horseback all over that part of the state, and have 
picked up arrowheads and cartridges from the site of the old telegraph 
office at Mud Springs. Undoubtedly these are relics of the battle with the 
Sioux which you mention 

“While on a survey with Robert H. Willis, now State Irrigation 
Commissioner, we were working along the old Oregon Trail about ten 
miles northeast of Mud Springs, and there I discovered a grave on a hill- 
top. It was hollowed out as tho the rough wooden casket had been 
broken down by the buffalo that roamed there. Above lay the gravestone 

a broken slab now with an inscription that I can give only from 


memory : 


Amanda — Beloved Consort of John Lammin Born 


Devonshire, England — February 28, 1826 — Died of Chol- 
era on the Road to California — July —, 1852 

“The stone was well cut and of a type not usual in that country. 
John Lammin must have traveled far to bring it back to the grave of his 
‘beloved consort.” From the fact of that lonely journey, from a comparison 
of the dates, from what is written between the lines, imagination easily 
draws a picture to wring the heart.” 

“Some fifteen miles northeast of Mud Springs there is a series of 
springs gushing out of the side of a hill. The California-Oregon Trail 
south of the river wound up to the tableland above these springs a fine 
camping site. I camped there with a surveying party in the summer of 
1904 and found tangled wagon irons with fragments of burnt wood. Near 
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by I scraped pebbles off of ant-hills and found a handful of Indian beads. 
In 1919 I bought this land, springs and all, and broke out a part of it. A 
twenty-acre tract on the tableland raised an average of 27 tons of sugar 
beets to the acre. I believe the reason for this yield may be found in the 
fact of the innumerable wagon trains that made camp there; and undoubt- 
edly the buffalo watered at those springs. Thus the entire area was 
heavily fertilized, waiting for half a century the touch of the plow and 
the labor of the husbandman to produce bumper crops. 

“About fifteen years ago I read an article in the Sidney Telegraph 
which made clear to me the history of those burned wagons. In the early 
70's a sheep outfit was camped near Redington Gap on the lower fork, up 
Pumpkin Seed Creek. It was attacked by Indians, who stole the wagons 
and fled to the northeast. Troopers from Fort Sidney overtook the Indians 
near the springs and a battle ensued. Undoubtedly the wagons were burned 
as a result of that engagement. You see, you have revived memories of 
thirty-six years ago, when evidences of the struggles of half a century 
before were still visible along the Oregon Trail and thruout the Mud 
Springs region.” 


Battle Creek’s Own Festival Day 

Coming back from Battle Creek last fall after an address before the 
Chamber of Commerce, this editor had what he thought was a midnight 
inspiration and so wrote to F. E. Martin, editor of The Enterprise, as 
follows: 

‘Battle Creek should make an annual festival day of July 13. Every 
year on that day you should make an open-air pageant of the ‘Battle of 
Battle Creek, the surrender of Chief Peta-le-sharu, the arrival of General 
John M. Thayer, the surrender of the Pawnee prisoners, and the establish- 
ment of a permanent peace with the Pawnee. | hope you and other friends 
in Battle Creek will see the value of this suggestion. It gives you an abso- 
lute monopoly of a dramatic day, with unlimited opportunity to stage an 
historic event and draw visitors from far and near. Do your business 
men see what there is in this idea? Do your schools and clubs see its pos- 
sibilities ? 

“Battle Creek has her own peculiar, exclusive property in the annual 
reproduction of this spectacular event in the history of the Elkhorn Valley. 
What a great opportunity for the school children to participate in the 
Pawnee camp! And for the older boys to form in military line and charge 
upon the Indians! Many towns in Nebraska are now making great prog- 
ress in establishing local festivals which widely advertise the town and 
and 





draw thousands of people every year. Take Bayard, for instance 
and Gering. I think one of the first things for 





Trenton — and Niobrara 
your committee to do is to hold a meeting with all the people of the com- 
munity and begin a vigorous campaign for this annual celebration. And 
your notable historical monument will go along with your annual pageant.” 
How about it, you wide-awake citizens of Battle Creek? 
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“Paine Talked to Old-Timers” 

Under this heading the Minden Courier last October published an 
address by Hon. Bayard H. Paine before the Old Settlers’ Association at 
Minden, Judge Paine is a tireless student of Nebraska history, and always 
generous in sharing the fruits of his research. The following vivid word- 
picture is selected for publication here because of its rarity: 

“In trying to locate the earliest authentic account of anything happen- 
ing in this county, I was fortunate to find a diary of a famous traveler who 
made a trip across this county just ninety-three years ago 

“It was the trip of the historian Francis Parkman. He tells us that 
his party, traveling ten to twenty miles a day, reached the junction of the 
North and South Platte rivers on June 7, 1846, which means that they 
crossed the north side of this county. They traveled four days south of the 
Platte before seeing their first buffalo, but they found the bois de vache 
n cooking all their 


(buffalo chips) burned exactly like peat and used it 
meals, as wood was very scarce 

“The rank grass was up to the horses’ bellies. They saw many 
antelope, their little white throats just above the grass-tops, and a few gray 
wolves trying to catch an antelope. There were many prairie-dog towns. 
These dogs were not fastidious in their choice of companions, for there 
were long checked snakes sunning themselves, and demure little gray owls, 
with a large white ring around each eye, which were perched side by side 
with the dogs and snakes. 

“Along the well-worn road south of the Platte they saw a beautifully 
carved c'!aw-footed table which undoubtedly had been brought from Eng- 
land to the Alleghenies and thence to Nebraska, only to be thrown out of 
the wagon at last because it was too heavy for the oxen to draw.” 


Chimney Rock Historical Reserve 

Editor A. B. Wood of Gering reports steady progress in raising the 
money required for perfecting the title to this great natural monument 
It is a highly commendable project and deserves fullest cooperation. We 
must make the historic highway up the Valley the central line of tourist 
travel to Yellowstone Park and the mountains. Among other things, we 
should erect a large and handsome billboard on the road between Scotts- 
bluff and Horse Creek at the point nearest Signal Butte, calling attention 


to the archeological discoveries made there 


History in the Telling 

“My program is over. I received many compliments, but I know 
myself that it was not what it should have been. There was so much to 
tell. I was full of the joy of it, and shall always be glad that I spent as 
much time in study as I did. I do thank you sincerely 

This note from Mrs. J. J. Hadley of McCook is typical of many that 
come to us from those who are thrilled by the satisfaction of making Ne- 


braska’s splendid history live before an audience. 
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Nebraska History in 8113 

The editor of this magazine, personified by one of his books, has 
the enviable (?) distinction of being preserved for posterity along 
with other mummies. A place has been assigned to him in the “Crypt 
of Civilization” at Oglethorpe University, Georgia, that will be closed 
in 1940 and remain inviolate until 8113 if archeologists do not become 
too curious in the meantime. Certainly they will have plenty of time 
for action if so disposed. 

Most “cornfield philosophers” are familiar with the marvelous 
variety of products manufactured from cellulose. One of these dis- 
coveries uses cellulose acetate as a base for reproducing printed 
matter in “microfilm,” whereby the average newspaper page is reduced 
to a size slightly larger than a commemorative postage stamp. 
A reel of 200 feet of this film, carrying at least 1,600 newspaper 
pages, requires less than 2x2x4 inches of storage space. Let no man 
imagine that the historical importance of this editor will be measured 
by the space allotted to “Land Systems and Land Policies” in Georgia’s 
crypt! 

The Director of Archives at Oglethorpe is perhaps the originator 
of an unique concept: “The world’s most authentic sources of know- 
ledge contained in books are being selected by a committee of experts 
for microfilming, so that they may be preserved for the world of the 
future. This work has been going on now for nearly two years and 
will culminate when the records are sealed with the closing of the 
crypt next May.” 


Important News from Ash Hollow 


“Here in Ash Hollow, my husband and I have been digging at the 
site of an old building. We have unearthed a stone fireplace, and in the 
ashes have found square nails and other pieces of iron, the iron part of an 
ox yoke, several bowls of clay pipes and pieces of glass. 

“Along the north and east walls we found very large cedar logs. The 
one on the east had been burned and only charcoal remained. There are 
other mounds near this one, indicating that there were several buildings 
in the group. A part of the stone chimney was still standing, but no one 
seemed to know the history of the place. Rumor has it that a band of 
Mormons wintered there, but the Mormon Historical Society denies any 
knowledge of it. Some think it may have been a trading post. 

Just north of our digging are several holes, undoubtedly dug by 
humans. My husband’s theory is that they were dugouts’ afd maybe one 
of them a well, as it is far from the river. He was bot and raised here 
in the Hollow, and this place he has never heard mentioned in the history 
of the Hollow. We would be glad to have you visit us at any time.” 

This provocative letter came from Mrs. Gordon Durand of Lewellen. 
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A Wide-Awake Organization 

Members of the dental profession in Nebraska have made a most 
commendable record by their organized activity in historical research. The 
following interesting communication, ‘touching points new to many readers, 
comes from Dr. E. A. Thomas of Hastings, Dental Historian. 

“All over the continent, more especially west of the Missouri, Indian 
trails became roads for white men long before the prairies of Nebraska 
were settled by homesteaders. As a highway of travel, the Oregon Trail 
was the most notable route of its kind in history. It was not made, but 
grew by human development along lines of least resistance. By 1843 it was 
a well defined route from its base at St. Louis to the great Northwest 
This route, pronounced one of the finest highways of its time, touched the 
Platte River in south-central Nebraska at Kearney, where the government 
built Fort Kearny, south of the river, to protect travelers from Indians and 
bands of highway robbers. 

“Fort Kearny became the junction of roads from Omaha, Nebraska 
City, and other Nebraska trails. During the sixth decade of the nineteenth 
century, the army at Fort Kearny built a pontoon bridge across the Platte 
River, theretofore forded with great hazards from quicksand and high 
water. 

“Nebraska’s contribution to the American Dental Association gavel is 
a piece of wood from this bridge over which thousands crossed by foot, ox 
team, horse-drawn covered wagons, stage-coaches, and United States Mail 
by pony express.” 

(From a section in the Municipal Historical Museum at Hastings, 
Nebraska. ) 

Answering an inquiry from Dr. Guy L. Spencer of Lincoln, this office 
supplied additional information: 

“The most complete and accurate history of Fort Kearny is found in 
the Publications of this Society, in Volume XIX, pages 209-327 inclusive. 
As editor, it has been my purpose to assemble therein all important infor- 
mation regarding this famous fort, its relation to the history of Nebraska 
and the West, and its story. The fort was founded in 1848. It was named 
in honor of General Stephen Watts Kearny of the United State Army, a 
famous frontier officer. The correct spelling of the General's name is 
Kearny. That is also the correct spelling of the fort as referred to in mili- 
tary documents. The ‘e’ crept into this word as the ‘e’ crept into whisky, 
and perhaps you know something about that. The Historical Society always 
spells the name properly — Kearny. 

“On page 325 of above volume is an interview with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Talbot, an early resident of the fort. There she says that the pontoon bridge 
across the Platte was directly north from Fort Kearny. It was built in 
1867, under orders of Colonel Carrington, to connect with the Union 
Pacific Railroad, and fell into disuse after Fort Kearny was abandoned as a 


military post in 1871. Parts of the bridge were used by early settlers. I 
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myself remember seeing sections of these pontoons used in fencing a garden 
on the military highway near the fort as late as 1904. 

“The site of old Fort Kearny (forty acres) is now a Nebraska state 
park. It was purchased by the Fort Kearny Memorial Association and 
conveyed to the State of Nebraska by an act of the Nebraska legislature. 
On December 13, 1929, Governor Weaver formally accepted the donation 
to the state, and it is now under authority of the State Fish and Game 


Commission.” 


From Editor Crane 

“T must send you a line to express the pleasure found in reading the 
last issue (XIX-4) of your magazine. I can remember quite a bit of that 
early history, for I came to the state as a child in the early 70's when 
Harvard was the terminus of the Burlington. My father was the first 
Methodist preacher in Adams County and lived at Juniata, preaching there 
and at Kenesaw, Inavale and Hastings when they stole the county seat 
away from us. In 1874 we moved to Orleans, where I learned the printer’s 
trade. Came to Bloomington in 1881 as foreman of a new paper, the 
Republican Valley Echo, which after two mergers became The Advocate- 
Tribune, and this I still edit, having bought the original paper many years 
ago. I take great delight in your magazine.” 

This welcome letter came from H. M. Crane of Burlington. 





Why Make Maps? 

Clarence Reckmeyer writes a pungent letter from Fremont. He has 
found a lot of historical errors in some of the advertising maps distributed 
in Nebraska. One of these maps shows the Union Pacific running up the 
North Platte River. Another one shows the Big Horn Mountains in 
Banner County, and still another shows the Astorians of 1813 traveling 
down the Little Blue through Jefferson County. Mr. Reckmeyer calls 
attention to the statement that Martha Allis, daughter of Samuel Allis, 
was the first white girl born in Nebraska. All of which is not true and 
we thank Mr. Reckmeyer for his energy in exposing these historical 


errors. 


A Word for George Leighton 

Commenting on recent articles about Texas Longhorns and Cattle 
Trails in this magazine (XIX, 3 and 4), Charles C. Haas had this to say: 

“As you might suspect, there are quite a few old-time ‘longhorns’ 
and other settlers around this section, and how they are devouring that 
article of Leighton’s on how they got ‘rimmed’ during the pioneer days 
is good to listen to! ... I want my sons to know how ‘big business’ jist 
peeled th’ hide down off'n us in the 80's and 90’s, so that they may see 
a resemblance between the brands of today and those of that time. I 


was surely glad to get that number!” 











Gifts to the Society 


Each week to the editor’s desk there come people bearing gifts, 
or letters offering gifts, for sake of having old family treasures pre- 
served while being shared with others. Unfortunately it is not always 
possible to accept these for want of space; yet gradually the quaint 
old things, the strange or singular or beautiful things gather under this 
roof, and eagerly they are welcomed by the throngs that linger there. 
Sometimes the scientific interest predominates, sometimes the historical, 
but almost always there is evidence of struggle that marks the way 
of progress, always the human value that is the most significant thing 
in life. 


Mr. T. W. Summers of the Omaha Il orld-Herald has remembered 
the Historical Society with ninety-five cuts used in printing a book of 
historical cartoons by Mike Parks entitled “Nebraska in the Making.’ 
It is in fact a picture-history compiled for that paper, inspired by the fact 
that the artist (who said he was “nuts about history”) delighted to help 
his little daughter with her lessons. So he made a drawing for every 
county in the state, picturing peculiar or outstanding characters and events 
of the early years 

For example, Banner County was so named by residents determined 
to make it the leading or “banner” county of the state. It was formed from 
Cheyenne County by vote on November 6, 1888. There is a picture of 
William H. Ingles, pioneer homesteader and early sheriff. The highest 
elevation in Nebraska, Wildcat Mountain, rising a mile above sea level, is 
in this county. While the first bank in the county was being robbed, the 
banker escaped on the bandit’s horse, rounded up a posse, and caught the 
robber — who, after serving his sentence, became a banker himself 

Mike Parks had won recognition even before joining the Il orld 
Herald staff, working on papers from New York to Denver. The last page 
in this book shows a very fine picture of the artist 

In a letter to H. S. Robinson, on the research staff of the Historical 


Society, Mr. Parks wrote: “The purpose of this feature was to create 
interest in local history —through pictures to make people want to read 
more of Nebraska. Please accept my thanks for your help in finding 


material and pointing out mistakes. We have both been working to the 
same end, and I want you to know that I appreciate your cooperation.” 
The cuts have been cross-indexed for ready reference and placed in 
our files 
Mrs. Hazel Whisler, Lincoln: Fragment of 16th century tombstone 
from Sleepy Hollow, Tarrytown, New York 


[210] 
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O. W. Paddock of St. Louis sent three rare gifts in time for the 
Historical Society exhibit in Omaha this spring. First there is a buffalo 
overcoat worn at the Battle of Wounded Knee by John B. Kerr, Cap- 
tain of K Troop, Sixth Cavalry. It weighs ten pounds and is in perfect 
condition. 

Next, a rifle carried by an Indian chief in that fight. For many 
years (and until removed by a gunsmith) it held fast the bullet aimed at 
Captain Kerr’s heart. Because of this defect, Captain Kerr lived to 
fight in the Spanish-American war and to retire as a brigadier-general 

And finally, this collection includes a soft bearskin cover made 
for the rifle by Indian hands. 

Mrs. Winifred Park Frerichs, Lincoln: Watch carried by her 
grandfather, Nathaniel Park, during the Civil War. It bears the dent 
made by a bullet — mute evidence of the protection it afforded its owner. 

Mrs. Frerichs also donated a doll brought by Nathaniel Park to his 
daughter Esther when discharged from the service, and a pipe smoked 
by Theodore Frerichs when, in 1880, he came here from Oldenburg, 
Germany. 

Carl Glee, Omaha: Wood-carving for the frame of a clock, exe- 
cuted by donor. 

Brigadier-General Guy N. Henninger of Lincoln donated the para- 
chute used in bringing safely to earth the instruments carried by the 
ill-fated stratosphere balloon, Explorer I, which crashed near Loomis 
July 28, 1934. 


Edward Henry Laux, Oshkosh: Branding iron from Bushnell 
Ranch owned by the father of donor. It shows the outline of a spade 


A. T. Hill, Lincoln: Branding iron found at the junction of the 
north and south forks of the Dismal River, in Hooker County. 


C. E. Hailny, St. Paul, Minn. This friend contributed several 
hanks of fiber of the male marihuana plant, commonly known as wild 
hemp. It was used by the Indians in making rope. The plant has nar- 
cotic properties and its leaves were sometimes smoked. In Nebraska 
it is frequently seen —an attractive but prolific and troublesome weed. 


C. S. Anderson, Lincoln: Pair of slippers with wooden soles, 
brought from Denmark by donor’s father. 


Mrs. Minnie M. Keane, Alliance: The discharge of Edward Keane, 
private in Captain Samuel Flickinger’s Company (A), 13th Regiment 
of Kansas Infantry Volunteers, enrolled August 25, 1862; discharged 
June 26, 1865, at Little Rock, Arkansas. 


John Edward Loper, Lincoln: The canteen that saved his life 
while in service in France in 1914 with the 114th Infantry, New York. 
Evidence of this fact is seen in the long groove made by a particularly 
vicious bullet. 








The Historical Library 


Harold Vincent Smith, president of The Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, kindly remembered the superintendent of this So- 
ciety with a very unusual book, beautifully illustrated in color by repro- 
ductions of Currier & Ives prints and of pictures or specimens on 
display in the H. V. Smith Museum at 59 Maiden Lane; beautifully 
printed; sympathetically written by Kenneth Holcomb Dunshee; and 
published by Mr. Smith for his company. It is “Enjine! Enjine! —A 
Story of Fire Protection.” The dedicatory paragraph is of especial 
interest 

The telling of this story is due entirely to the expert knowledge, 
undying interest, vision and generosity of a man who, through many years’ 
efforts, has gathered together many of the last authentic records and relics 
of a past that largely forms what has become the present tradition of a 


great profession— fire fighting Since Harold V. Smith gathered his 
first few fire marks while a lad in his ‘teens in Philadelphia, his collection 
has grown into one of the most unusual, extensive and authoritative mu 


seum collections of fire memorabilia in the country. 


Professor C. O. Carlson of Doane College at Crete sent us two 
old song-books “as a relic of the good old rallies of the past.” And a 


relic they are! One is “Fillmore’s Prohibition Songs for the Prohibition 
Campaign,” published in 1900. Attention is called to “the large number 
of really fine choruses for mixed voices. It is hoped that this feature 
will lead to the organization of large choirs of singers in many com- 
munities. . . Fresh, effective material is provided for soloists and male 


quartettes.” 


J. L. Teeters of Lincoln has brought in a mass of old papers, pam- 
phlets and programs of much historical interest. Here is a souvenir 
“History of the Local Theatre,” written by General Victor Vifquain, 
illustrated, and presented to the public by J. F. Lansing and Henry 
Oliver at the opening of the Lansing Theatre November 23, 1891. And 
programs dating from 1882 to 1894 Irving and Terry, Booth and 
Barrett, Julia Marlowe, Keene, Salvini, Modjeska, Mark Twain and 


George Cable; and many notable concerts. 


Delia Robinson, Waterloo: (1) A group of Liberty Loan posters 
collected from business houses in Waterloo, Omaha and Canada short- 
ly after the World War. (2) A few of Raemaekers’ cartoons clipped 
f “The War Cartoons of Louis 


from various periodicals. (3) Catalog « 
Raemaekers,” published in 1917. Contains 100 illustrations with descrip- 
tive notes and biographical sketch of this powerful Dutch artist, “the 
greatest cartoonist in Europe.” Turning its pages, one feels the force 
of Maeterlinck’s words: “ ... masterpieces of art and drawings of 


consummate skill.” 








Research Department 


For sixty years the State Historical Society has found satisfaction 
in answering the questions presented by its members, searching out little- 
known facts, giving help in the solution of difficult personal problems. 
During the past few years in particular, every week’s mail has brought 
one or several enthusiastic letters on the value of this work. 

Realizing that many of these questions are of general interest or 
suggest a personal application, we open this department to share them 
from time to time with the readers of NeprasKa History. On another page 
appears a story by H. S. Robinson of this staff, telling “How We Do 
It.” — Editor. 


Question: Is it known who was the first white child born in Nebraska? 
If not, who was the first white child of whom there is any mention or 
record? 

Answer: In the “History of Washington County” by Thomas T. 
Osterman (Chicago, 1921), we find on page 314 the following statement 
on authority of W. H. Woods of Fort Calhoun: “Here, too (at Fort At- 
kinson), the first white child was born in 1824.” This is repeated by at 
least one other writer, evidently relying upon the authority of Mr. Woods. 

While Mr. Woods was not a careful student of history and his state- 
ments often need verification, we believe he is correct in this instance. No 
medical or vital statistics were kept at the post. We do not know, and 
possibly never will know, who was the first white child born there, but it 
is probable that the two older children of Major John Dougherty were 
among the first births. Dougherty was married in St. Louis in 1823 while 
he was sub-agent and interpreter for the Council Bluff Agency at Fort 
Atkinson, and remained in that position until the agency was removed to 
Bellevue in 1827. From the Dougherty family records we learn that Annie 
Elizabeth, eldest of the four children of Major Dougherty, was born at 
Fort Atkinson August 29, 1824. A son, John Kerr Dougherty, was prob- 
ably second in the family line. These two children are the earliest of 
whom we have found specific mention. Annie Elizabeth became the wife 
of General Charles F. Ruff of the U. S. Army on November 14, 1842, at 
Multomah, Clay County, Missouri. We believe she is the first white 
child on record born within the present limits of Nebraska. 

Among the gifts to the Historical Museum is noted, in this 
issue, a buffalo overcoat worn on the battlefield of Wounded Knee by 
Captain John N. Kerr of the U. S. Army. He was a close friend of 
Major John Dougherty, who named his first son in honor of the captain. 
Major Dougherty was well known as the first Indian agent in Nebraska 
Territory. 
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Question: Please give us, if you can, the official record of George 
H. Mendell in the Civil War. He is believed to have served with the Ohio 
Infantry in Pennsylvania. 

Answer: We furnished inquirer with the record of enlistment and 
honorable discharge of George H. Mendell of Company A, 177th Ohio 
Infantry; also his age, birthplace and occupation. We were not able to 
state where his company saw service. In our State Library are the first 
eight volumes of the Official Roster of the Soldiers of Ohio in the Civil 
War. Volume VIII closes with the record of the 140th regiment. Our 
correspondent was advised that a letter to the librarian of the State Histori- 
cal Society at Columbus, Ohio, doubtless would bring the desired infor- 
mation 

Question: Please state facts as to the compact between the gover- 
nors of Nebraska and South Dakota, fixing the boundary line between 
Dixon County (Nebraska) and Clay County (South Dakota) to settle 
litigation. 

Answer: By a concurrent resolution approved April 5, 1895, Gover- 
nor Silas A. Holcomb was authorized to appoint three commissioners to 
act with “such like commissioners as are appointed by the governor of 
South Dakota” to draw up an “agreement to be entered into by said states 
in settlement of said boundary, when authority has been given . . by 
the respective legislatures, all subject to the approval or ratification of 
the United States Congress.” 

In accordance with this act the report was submitted and the bound- 
ary line fixed “between a point in the center of the main channel of the 
Missouri River directly north of the west line of Dixon County, Nebraska, 
and a point in the center of said channel directly south of the east line of 
Clay County, South Dakota.” 

Indicative of the inquiries constantly passing thru this office is the 
story of Julius H. Koehler of Osmond, who lost track of his brother 
Frank many years ago and has been seeking news of him ever since. 
Finally one of the state authorities of Yakima, Washington, wrote to 
Pastor A. Lentz of Cedar Creek for information about Frank. The 
Lutheran Church of which Mr. Lentz had been pastor was disbanded 
and all its records destroyed by fire long ago, but he found a member 
of the old church council who knew Julius and his anxiety to find his 
brother. Julius was notified; he wrote County Commissioner Mitchell 
at Roca; the latter wrote to this office; and in the census of 1880 for 
Centerville Precinct we found the necessary data to establish birth and 
residence of the father, who had come from Prussia and settled on an 
Indiana farm. There his four children were born. The census was 
taken in the last year the family were all at home together. This record 
was transmitted to the officials at Yakima, who found it exactly what 
was needed, and thus the brothers were able to communicate at last. 
Their gratitude may be imagined. 








History in Nebraska Newspapers 


Published During the Months of 
January, February and March, 1939 


By Martua M. Turner, Newspaper Librarian 





To Publishers of Nebraska Newspapers: 

An important feature of Nebraska history is the record of various 
ferries upon Nebraska streams used during the pioneer years. Each such 
record constitutes a significant item of news for your local paper. Gathered 
together, these items will make an essential contribution to the Publications 
of the State Historical Society that are available to you, to your county 
societies, and to students everywhere. You will render a public service if 
you will insert, in the next three issues of your paper, a notice similar to 
the following: 

Our readers are asked to send to this office a full account 

of all the ferries across Nebraska streams with which you are 

familiar. State where the ferry was located; what kind of 

apparatus was used, and how; what kind of business went 
over it; the charge made for the service; the name or names 

of owner and operator; the date when the ferry was built and 

when it was discontinued. 

—Editor, Nebraska History 


The Lincoln Journal-Star, January 1, published a review of the days when 
Lincoln folks enjoyed sleigh riding. This was in the “horse and buggy 
days” of the 1890's. 

The Nebraska City Daily News-Press, January 1, contained a feature story 
about Miss Ella Brinker, now 93 years old, who came to Nebraska 
City in 1865. Her father was Dr. George M. Brinker. 

The Norfolk News, January 3, published a feature story about the first 
Union Pacific engine to run into Norfolk. That was in 1879. 

The Adams County Voice, Kenesaw, January 12, published an illustrated 
article, “The History of the Presbyterian Church in Kenesaw,” which 
observed the sixtieth anniversary of its organization. 

The Nebraska Daily News-Press, Nebraska City, January 14, tells about 
Robert B. Curtis, ninety-two, who died January 5 in Nebraska City. 
He was the last of the Civil War soldiers living in Cass County. 

The Sunday World-Herald, Omaha, January 15, reproduced the mural 
placed in the Minden post office the first week in January. The paint- 
ing was done by William E. L. Bunn of Muscatine, Iowa, after 
eighteen months of research and labor. The work was done through 
the United States treasury department's art project. 
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The Norfolk News, January 6, tells the life story of Robert Dean, now in 
the CCC camp at Lake Minatare, but for many years a resident of 
Omaha and Norfolk. Robert, who is a Negro, was born in slavery. 
He served as a soldier in Cuba.and later was sent to the Philippines 
with his company 

The Ravenna News, January 6, relates the experience of the famous Lost 
Battalion during the World War, as told by Basil Arnold, of Oregon 
Mr. Arnold believes he was the only one from Nebraska to serve in 
the Lost Battalion. 

The Pierce Call, January 5, tells how the jokesters of the 1890's amused 
themselves, in the town of Pierce. 

The Minden Courier, January 5, devoted space to a review of the pioneer 
life in Nebraska of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Robb, who observed their 
golden wedding anniversary on December 29. Both had been early 
teachers in the state 

The West Point Republican, January 6, reproduced a photograph of the 
“corn palace” which was one of the most ornate exhibits of the early 
Cuming County fair, built in 1886 or 1887 and used strictly for display 
purposes, 

The Benkelman Post, January 6, devoted more than five columns to the 
life history of Dr. Willis Ede Stewart, who located as a physician at 
Stratton in 1900. He died December 30, 1938, at Stratton. 

The McCook Gazette, January 18, issued a sixty-page “Resources” edition, 
which contains much history of the community. 

The Norfolk News, January 13, tells of the pioneer experience of Mrs. Wil- 
helmina Korth, of Pierce, who has lived in Nebraska sixty-seven 
years. Her husband, William Korth, was the first county judge in 
Pierce County. 

The Pawnee City Chief, January 11, outlined the history of the Salem 
Evangelical church near Steinauer, which was organized sixty-eight 
years ago. The article had previously appeared in the Salem Signal, 
the church paper, in December, 1938 

The Central City Nonpareil, January 12, carried the story about an historical 
exhibit displayed by members of the Parent-Teachers Association in 
District 30. 

The Sheridan County Star, Rushville, January 12, published the obituary 
of Clark Palmer, prepared by B. J. Peterson. Mr. Palmer died at 
Rushville January 6. He had been a resident of Sheridan County 
since 1886. 

The Aurora Republican-Register, January 13, gave a two-column space to 
the history of the hotel in that town as early as 1879. 

The Pierce Leader, January 12, recalled many incidents told by residents 
who had unusual experiences during the blizzard of January 12, 1888 

The Lincoln Journal-Star, January 15, published a feature story: “First 
Session of Nebraska Legislature Seventy Years Ago Was a Busy One.” 
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Arthur Enterprise, January 19, 26, and March 30, contained history 
of the community. 

Greeley Citizen, January 19 and March 2, announced the completion 
of the book, “Pioneer History of Greeley County,” by Mrs, Edith 
Swain McDermott. History of the county begins with 1871. Only 300 
books were printed. Contains 174 pages. 

Nebraska Beacon, Lincoln, on January 19, began a series republishing 
the memoirs of Colonel F. M. Woods, which had appeared many years 
ago in The Nebraska Farmer. The editor explains that Mr. Woods 
did not live to tell all of the history of his life, and so upon his death 
his son, Doctor A. F. Woods, and Frank Tomson supplied the closing 
chapters. 

Beaver City Times-Tribune, January 19, began the republication of 
a thirty-six page booklet, which had been printed and published by 
the Burlington Railway Company in 1884 for the purpose of bringing 
permanent settlers to that section of the state. 

Hastings Tribune, January 24, published many columns about the new 
Municipal Museum, a windowless building to contain vast displays 
of material depicting Great Plains history. The three-story building 
cost $68,000. It is 200 feet long and 100 feet wide 

Newman Grove Reporter, January 25, published under the name of 
Judge H. Halderson a biographical sketch of Mr. and Mrs. Ole Julsen, 
early settlers in Nebraska. 

{tkinson Graphic, January 27, tells about Mr. and Mrs. Miner S. Davis 
of Atkinson who observed their seventieth wedding anniversary Jan- 
uary 24. Mr. Davis is 93 and his wife 89 years of age. They were 
pioneer settlers in Holt County. 

Wolbach Messenger, January 26, published a “Brief History of Cush- 
ing” by Mrs. Joe Wilson. 


Scottsbluff Star-Herald, January 28, under the title “Scotts Bluff Coun- 


ty Commissioners Met for the First Time Fifty Years Ago, Today; 
School was Courthouse,” published the story (with five illustrations) 
written by Arthur Vesey. 

Curtis Enterprise, February 2, recalls memories of “Doc” Razee, once 
fiery editor of the Curtis Courier, and for a time postmaster at Curtis 
Lincoln Journal-Star, February 5, contained a feature story about 
Jesse James and his frequent visits to Nebraska. 


> Grand Island Daily Independent, February 4, printed “The Battle of 


Wounded Knee” and excerpts from the book “Historical Highlights 
on Nebraska,” by Will Frank. 

Ord Quis, February 8, reviewed fifty years’ service of Bud Shirley of 
that town as a volunteer fire fighter. 

Hastings Tribune, February 11, carried a story about Harry Johnston 
who has the treasured violin which belonged to Abraham Lincoln. 
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Aurora News, February 10, announced the publishers would give $20 
in prizes for stories of Hamilton county pioneers, The awards were 
to be made in July and the articles to be printed in the newspaper 
from week to week. The first article submitted was on the founding 
of the Mennonite Church in the county in 1870, written by Albert 
Oswald and published in the News February 17. Later stories, each 
under the heading “Early History of Hamilton County and Its 
Settlers,” were printed regularly with but few exceptions. The follow- 
ing persons contributed valuable articles: Mrs. T. H. Smith, Charles 
E. De Maranville, Nellie Carnahan Orbin, and S. L. Burt. 

Gothenburg Times, February 16 and 23, records the life story of Chris 
Edson as a pioneer in Nebraska 

Gordon Journal, February 9, and the Kimball Observer of February 16, 
published excerpts from “Historical Highlights of Nebraska” by Will 
Frank, on the subject of the battle of Wounded Knee. 


> Lincoln Journal and Star, February 12, gave a feature story concerning 


debates in the Nebraska legislature of 1869 about an appropriation 
to be made toward the erection of the Abraham Lincoln monument 
at Springfield, Illinois, 

Lincoln Journal-Star, February 19, contained a feature story about 
General Charles G. Dawes and his Lincoln activities while a resident 
from 1887 to 18904 

Holdrege Citizen, March 6, published an issue devoted to the history 
of the Holdrege waterworks system, with many illustrations 
Nebraska Daily News-Press, Nebraska City, March 7, published two 
illustrations of early landmarks in Otoe County. A large tree was 
cut down on the N. R. Savidge farm and found to contain 248 rings, 
and residents claim this to be the oldest tree in seven states. The 
original building (once a stagecoach barn and residence) is now on 
the farm of Virgil Moffitt. In early years it belonged to Jonathan 
Corrine, pioneer of Otoe County. 

Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, in the February 25 and March I1 issues, 
published the story “Settlers Come to the North Loup” by Judge 
Thurman A. Smith. This article had received first prize in the Native 
Sons and Daughters contest for 1938, and appeared in Volume XIX, 
No. 2, of this magazine 

Oxford Standard, March 2, published an interesting account of the 
boyhood life of August Pouk in Germany. He concludes his article 
with the statement that “I am mighty glad I am here.” 

Cambridge Clarion, March 2, under the authorship of A. C. Furman, 
published a three-column story about the killing of the Nelson Buck 
surveying party in 1869, and the erection of a monument on the site 
of the tragedy. 

North Loup Loyalist, March 3, reviewed the history of that publication, 
the occasion being the fiftieth anniversary of its service to the com- 


munity. 
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People’s Journal, Davenport, March 2, pupblished a five-column paper, 
the history of the town, which had been compiled by Mrs. Ed Avers. 
Beatrice Daily Sun, March 15, reported the 7oth anniversary of the 
Presbyterian Church, which was observed in services continuing over 
a three-day period. 

Nelson Gazette, March 9, contained a picture and story about the 
Fuller automobile, manufactured in 1907-09 at Angus, Nuckolls Coun- 
ty. The five-passenger touring car sold for $2,500. Forty workmen 
were employed. 

Bridgeport Sun, March 7, copies a long letter written by J. E. Sharp 
of Powell, Ohio, who in 1892 was a cowboy with the O-X outfit 
At that time, he writes, there were forty-one herds on the trail and 
only one herd with less than 2,500 head. 


Lincoln Star, March 14, reported the story of George McAnulty of Scotia, 


The 
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early Indian fighter. He is 87 years old and is president of the 
association seeking to convert Old Fort Hartsuff into a national park 
Arapahoe Public Mirror, March 9, contained an historic review of 
rural school district No. 28, Furnas County, which had been written 
by Mrs. Lizzie Stevens. 

Kearney Hub, March 10, contained a sketch of the busy and colorful 
life of Alfred T. Anderson, a Kearney resident for sixty-three years. 
In 1924 Mr. Anderson accompanied his daughter Ruth to Spain, where 
she had been sent to study costumes and literature. They made 6,000 
negatives. 

Lincoln Journal-Star, March 12, featured a story concerning MacKinlay 
Kantor, who had written about the experiences of his great-grand- 
father Joseph Bone, a lieutenant in Company G Seventh Iowa Cavalry. 
The Plum Creek massacre of 1864 had become familiar to Mr. Kantor 
through the stories told by his grandfather. 

Albion Argus, with the March 16 issue, began the republication of. an 
article, “The Home in the Cedars,” by Florence B. Kortman of 
Madison. This story had received the second prize offered by the 
Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska in the contest for 1938, and 
was published in Volume XIX, No. 2, of this magazine. The article 
recalls the pioneer history of John Peter Braun of Platte County. 
Lincoln Journal, March 16, paid tribute to Charles Eppens, who cele- 
brated his eighty-fourth birthday by putting in a full day’s work at 
the Journal, where he has been employed since March 19, 1880, when 
the Journal was housed in a two-story building on oth and O streets. 
Hastings Tribune, March 22, honored Mr. and Mrs. George A. Stewart 
in the publication of a story about their sixty-second wedding anni- 
versary. Mr. Stewart is Adams County’s oldest settler, coming with 
his parents in 1870. 
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Table Rock Argus, March 16, devoted much space to a history of 
Milton H. Marble, who was 100 years old on that day. He has been 
a notary public for fifty-one years, having been appointed by nine 
different governors. He is the only. police judge Table Rock has ever 
had. Mr. Marble settled in Pawnee County in 1870. 

Central City Nonpareil, March 23, gave a sketch of the activities of 
Henry b. Wiley, 89 years old, who observed his birthday on March 
22. “His brain and memory are alert and dependable,” the reporter 
recorded. “He recalls sitting proudly upon the platform beside his 
father, Judge A. C. Wiley, while Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. 
Douglas debated in Galesburg.” Mr. Wiley was born in Galesburg, 
Illinois. 

Pierce Call, March 23, discloses that a postal card brought the tele- 
phone to Pierce in 1901. It was sent by the postmaster to J. A. Van 
Wagenen of Sioux City, who sought permission to install the auto- 
matic switchboard which he had invented in 1895. Thus Pierce was 
one of the first small towns to have a telephone exchange. 


Neligh Leader, March 30, recorded the ninety-fourth birthday anniver- 


Pierce 


7 h e€ 


us 


sary of Phillip Holm of Royal, Nebraska, on March 28. A native of 
Sweden, he came to America in 1883. He occupies himself each day 


by sawing and splitting wood. 
e County Call, Pierce, March 30, records the history of the Lucas 
family, three generations being active in the development of Pierce 


County. 

Lexington Herald, March 30, carried an item about a stock saddle 
ed by the Jesse James gang, and which is now owned by Roy Johnson 
of Miller, Nebraska, state senator from that district. 


The Syracuse Journal-Democrat, with the issue of March 17, 1939, began 


The 


publication of an excellent historical article by Justin Leech. 

Western Wave, March 30, 1939, issued a special illustrated historical 
edition to observe the fifty-sixth anniversary of its founding. This 
publication also includes in its pages the Swanton Express, the March 
30 issue being Volume I, No. 4. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


The first printed volume of Nebraska history issued by the 
State Historical Society was Volume I, No. 1, of Transactions 
and Reports, edited by Robert W. Furnas and published in 1885, 
Following is a condensed list of State Historical Society publica- 
tions since that date: 

Regular bound volumes — Volume I, First Series, to and 
including Volume XXII of the Consolidated Series. Total number 
of printed pages (size 6x 9”) 8,460. Total number of maps and 
illustrations 223. 

The editors of these volumes, in chronological sequence from 
the beginning, have been Robert W. Furnas, George E. Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Addison E. Sheldon, Albert Watkins, C. S. 
Paine, Albert Watkins, Addison E. Sheldon. 

In February, 1918, appeared the first issue of a historical mag- 
azine published by the Society, with Addison E. Sheldon as editor. 
The publication of this magazine has continued through the years 
with the same editor. In all there are nineteen volumes (72 issues) 
up to January 1, 1940. Total number of printed pages, 3,761; 
of maps and illustrations, 677. 

The grand total of all thesé publications issued by this Society 
is 12,221 pages, 900 illustrations. 

In addition, nearly fifty miscellaneous books and pamphlets 
on the subject of Nebraska have been published by the Society. 

These standard publications are the most important documents 
in the history of Nebraska. A complete set should be in every 
public library and in every high school. Only a few nearly com- 
plete sets are now available, Librarians and school officers desir- 
ing to secure these should correspond at once with the Superin- 
tendent, State Historical Society, Lincoln. 


AFFIDAVIT OF PUBLICATION 


State of the ownership, management and circulation of Nesraska History, 
A Quarterly Magazine, published at Lincoln, Nebraska; as required 
by act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
Published and owned by the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
Editor and Manager — Addison E. Sheldon. 
Circulation — 1,344; edition, 2,000 copies. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security-holders — none. 
(Signed) Addison E. Sheldon, 
Editor and Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of February, 1940. 
Fern Anthony, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires July 18, 1941.) 


























At Last - Maps! 


We have Maps of Interest to You. 


We offer extraordinary aggregates of Maps of Nebraska or any 
other state, each item accurately dated; expertly annotated. These 
Maps range from the beautiful, historic rarities of the earliest period 
to those of the latest decade notable for geographical change —all 
modestly priced, item by item. 

A balanced, representative collection from which any desired 
selection may be made, will be sent on approval to any individual 
offering satisfactory references, or to any institution of learning or 


historical society. 


Argosy Book Stores 


114 East 59th Street 
New York City 
































Publications on 


Nebraska 


Compiled by Federal Writers’ Project 
Sponsored and Edited by State Historical 
Society 





Nebraska: A Guide to the Cornhusker State—About 500 pages, maps 
and illustrations; price $2.50 postpaid from office of State Historical 
Society. Published by the Viking Press, New York. 

Lincoln City Guide—88 pages, 38 illustrations, 7 maps; price 25c. 
Tours, History, Annals, Biography, Index. Published by Woodruff 
Printing Company, Lincoln. 


1939 Almanac for Nebraskans—(Pamphict), 112 pages; price 35c. 
Annals of History, Humor, Anecdotes, Verses, Sports, Information. 


Origin of Nebraska Place Names—(Pamphlet), 28 pages; price 15c¢ 
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